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CHAPTER I. 


Y dear mother has often amused me 
with tales of the old days and 
memorable scenes of twenty years ago at 
Zerbst,our home. My mother was then but 
a child of fourteen years, and my father a 
boy of about the same age, and many a time 
have I laughed to hear her describe how 
fondly he,the youngCount von Adlerberg, 
courted her even then, and how my dear 
mother had a rival in the person of the 
little Princess Sofie, daughter of the Duke 
of Anhalt-Zerbst-Dornburg. This little 
princess played with the rest as an equal, 
receiving no particular honour from any of 
the children, her playmates, by reason of 
her exalted rank; she was three years 
younger than my mother, being then but 
eleven years of age; yet she was all for 
supplanting my mother in the affections of 
this young count, who afterwards became 
my father; and indeed Fie-chen, or 
Figchen, as she was called by her play- 
mates, was more noted among the children 
of Zerbst for her anxiety to stand well in 
the good graces of each little boy of the 
community than for her position as 
daughter of the reigning Duke. 
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And many and many a time, in these 
later days, have I thought deeply upon 
these early indications of the character of 
this wonderful princess, and laughed some- 
times—ay ! and cried sometimes also, as 
I compared her conduct then with that 
which I have seen of her in my own day, 
and suffered from her in my own experi- 
ence. Who ever would have believed 
that things could have happened as they 
have, and that this little wilful Figchen 
of the Zerbst of my mother’s childhood 
should have developed into the greatest 
woman in Europe, and perhaps one of 
the greatest that the world has ever seen ; 
and that, in spite of her greatness, the 
Catherine of to-day should still remain— 
in the matter of certain characteristics as 
to which I have already hinted— the same 
Figchen as of old! Verily the child is 
father of the man, and little Figchen is 
own mother to the great Catherine. 

For little Princess Sofie, some four or 
five years later, being then still scarcely 
more than a child, was summoned to ful- 
fil her destiny of betrothal and marriage, 
having been selected by the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, at the recommenda- 
tion of Frederick the Great of Prussia, as 
the bride of her nephew, the Grand Duke 
Imperial, or as they call him, the Tsare- 
vitch of Russia ; a brilliant destiny indeed 
for a minor German Princess, even though 
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she had remained at that, and soared no 
higher in ambition ! 

I have laughed many a time with my 
dear mother over her account of the 
hurried departure of little Princess Figchen 
with her mother the Duchess, and of how 
she, to carry with her to Russia, possessed 
but three dresses, all told, including her 
travelling costume, and for the rest twelve 
chemises and _ twelve 
pairs of stockings; a 
fair supply of under- 
wear, in comparison 
with the number of her 
frocks, but such as any 
less exalted German girl 
could equal and many 
would far surpass; and 
of how her father, the 
Duke, who was 
net invited by 
the Empress, 
gave to Figchen, 
at parting, a 


little pamphlet 
of his own, show- 
ing how she 


might marry this 
MuscoviteGrand 
Duke, and yet 
escape conform- 
ity to the re- 
ligion, which as 
a. Muscovite he 
must profess. 
My mother did 
not learn, until afterwards, how foolishly 
the Grand Duke Peter bore himself to- 
wards this same matter of his change of 
religion; for, though grandson of Peter 
the Great, this youth was a Holstein 
Prince, and a German of the Germans, 
and the little sympathy he possessed for 
religion of any description was wholly 
Lutheran; so that in the end Sofie herself 
took the pill of Conversion without a 
tithe of the grimacing and resistance with 
which her fiancé thought fit to swallow 
the dose. 
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One of my chief 
delights was to ride 
about by myself. 






My dear mother was already happily 
married to my father,the Count von Adler- 
berg, at the time when Figchen received 
her marching orders to the Russian Court ; 
and, indeed, I myself had been born for 
nearlytwo years. The princess had, by that 
time, forgiven both my father and my 
mother for marrying one another, a matter, 
indeed, as to which she had of course no 
jurisdiction 
whatever, though 
she was pleased 
to be offended 
with both at the 
time of their be- 
trothal, for Fig- 
chen could never 
spare any man 
to any maiden 

if so be the man 
were personable and 
good-looking. So that I 
may say that the princess was ac- 
quainted with me very long before 
» I became consciously acquainted with 
her, she having seen and petted me 
as an infant, whereas at my 
first introduction to her 
Highness as an intelligent 
creature, furnished with an 
adult memory and a pair of 
observant eyes, she was no 
longer the Figchen of old, 
but her Imperial Highness 
Catherine, Tsaritsa that was 
to be over all the Russias, 
and at that time Tsarevna or wife of the 
Imperial Prince. How it happened that 
I became acquainted with her in that 
exalted capacity is that which I am to 
narrate in these memoirs of my eventful 
life. 

During my childhood I was face to face 
continually with the name of the Grand 
Duchess, without very clearly knowing to 
whom the talk referred ; for my father or 
mother would occasionally receive a letter 
from the Envoy of the King of Prussia at 
the Court of St. Petersburg, a near friend 
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of my parents, and would discuss the news 
therein contained without, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently considering that the little pitcher, 
their daughter, possessed a pair of long 
ears, which took in and remembered many 
of their remarks without altogether under- 
standing their purport. 

In this way I became aware that “ Fig- 
chen,” as my parents still called the 
Grand Duchess in speaking of her, was 
mated to the merest clown of a prince, 
with whom she could have nothing in 
common: a keen soldier, indeed, but 
one whose interest in and knowledge of 
soldiering began and ended in the drill 
yard, and who would rather his warriors 
had every buckle duly burnished and 
every wig tail symmetrical than that they 
should go forth and capture a fortress: a 
youth who had served asa soldier from 
the age of six upwards, and—as a sergeant 
of nine—had stood sentry at his German 
father’s banquet-room door, and cried as 
the dishes were carried past him because 
the smell of them was so delicious and he 
might not partake. 

The Grand Duchess and her husband 
were, I knew, childless ; but I well re- 
member the day when my father received 
a letter from his friend at the Court ac- 
quainting him with the news that, after 
nearly ten years of married life, the Grand 
Duke Paul was born. I remember how 
my parents passed that letter, of which 
they read little aloud, from one to the 
other and back again; and how my mother 
blushed, and said that she would not 
believe one word of it, and how my father 
laughed, and said “Fie!” and “Who 
would have believed such things of our 
little Figchen?” and how my mother pro- 
tested again and again that there could 
be no truth in such things, and that the 
Ambassador Kreutz was a spiteful old 
man, and ought not to be allowed to 
belittle the great ones of the earth by 
base and groundless insinuations such as 
these. 

My father, I remember, finished read- 
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ing the letter alone, and remarked at the 
end of it that the chamberlain Soltikof was, 
nevertheless, banished. 

All this was, naturally, Greek to my 
child ears ; but there came a time when 
I recalled both this and many other 
matters of which my parents had spoken 
with reference to her whom they still 
called “‘ Figchen.” 

And meanwhile I grew up to the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, at which time I wasa 
well-developed girl, looking considerably 
older than my actual years ; and at this 
time also I paid my father and mother the 
compliment of imitating their own beha- 
viour when of an age corresponding to 
mine, by falling very deeply in love, just 
as they themselves had done as prema- 
turelyasI. I was, I believe, an extremely 
romantic young personage at this time, but 
that wasno peculiarity among the little Ger- 
man maidens of the period ; we were one 
and all like small kittens watching at the 
mouse-hole Romance for the mouse Love 
to jump out into our mouths, and I, for 
one, proved a good mouser. 

The circumstances, in my own case, 
were certainly romantic. I will here ex- 
plain how Romance and I first became 
acquainted. We Adlerbergs have ever 
been an open-air loving, horse-riding race, 
and one of my chief delights in the old 
days at Zerbst was to ride about by my- 
self among the hills and forests around 
our Anhalt home. I might have had 
companions in plenty, but I greatly pre- 
ferred to be free to ride where I would by 
myself, and though my parents at first 
forbade this, excepting within a radius of 
a mile or two of the town, yet afterwards, 
finding that no harm ever happened to 
me, and that my old pony Fritz and I 
thoroughly understood one another, they 
placed no restriction upon my excur- 
sions, bidding me ride where I would, 
provided only that I did not lose my way, 
which indeed would have been difficult, 
for I knew every inch of the country for 
miles around. 














One afternoon I rode out as usual, 
anticipating no more eventful a gallop 
than my usual daily excursion. I had not 
awaked that morning with any conscious- 
ness or presentiment that this day would 
be a remarkable and memorable one in 
my life; it began like any other sum- 
mer morning, in radiance of light and 
the singing of birds and in a million 
perfumes that burdened the soft air of 
June, but my heart was neither gladder 
nor less joyful than usual, and there was 
nothing to show me that this day was the 
greatest of all days for me: a day, indeed, 
from which I was destined to date all 
things from this time forward ; the real 
beginning of my existence, the red-letter 
day of my life, upon which I first beheld 
my Douglas. 

I rode out, I say, as usual, taking -one 
of my favourite roads, that which lay 
through the forest towards Hundeluft ; 
and I had ridden a few miles when my 
pony Fritz suddenly did that for which he 
has felt remorse and shame ever since, as 
I firmly believe, though indeed I have 
thoroughly forgiven him, and thank the 
Lord daily for his fault. He shied madly 
across the road, brushed me up against a 
dense thorn-bush, which caught my dress 
and pulled me out of the saddle, and him- 
self rushed away at full gallop. The cause 
of his sudden alarm was a great boar, 
which had appeared round the corner of 
the briar-bush, just as we approached 
it, but which, most fortunately, must 
have been at least as much startled as 
poor Fritz himself, for it instantly turned 
and fled squeaking and grunting in the 
opposite direction, and was seen and 
heard no more. 

Now this was providential from my 
point of view; for I soon found that the 
thorns had taken so firm a hold upon my 
riding skirt, and indeed upon my dress at 
every part, that I was unable to rise, or 
even to move hand or foot ; so that if he 
had remained to vent his fury upon me, 
as most boars would have done, instead 
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of running startled away like any little 
pig in the farmyard, I should have been 
utterly helpless to resist his attacks, and 
should have been ripped and murdered in 
a moment. 

So, finding myself a prisoner, and the 
boar safely away, I first lay and laughed, 
struggling to free myself the while, and 
never doubting but that in a short while 
I should succeed, at the expense of a few 
rents in my skirt, indeed, which I must 
afterwards endeavour to mend so skilfully 
as to avoid my mother’s serious dis- 
pleasure, but still that succeed I should. 
But, to my surprise, I found that I met 
with no success whatever: I was almost 
as securely fastened as though men had 
taken cords and tied me hand and foot, 
and moreover, when I struggled and 
moved my limbs, the thorns so asserted 
themselves that it was desirable to remain 
quiet ; whereas, while I did so remain, I 
was by no means uncomfortable. 

When I discovered this, I laughed 
again, but not quite so gaily as the first 
time, and set myself to wonder how I 
should employ my time until succour 
arrived. That succour would arrive I 
made no doubt at all, for this was in a 
manner a high road from Hundeluft to 
Zerbst, and though the traffic was very 
circumscribed, yet it was not to be ex- 
pected that during the whole of a long 
June day no single traveller would pass 
this way, either going or coming. 

Meanwhile Fritz came back. He 
looked ashamed of himself, his head 
drooped, with the bridle hanging over it 
and catching underfoot at every few steps 
in a most uncomfortable manner. Fritz 
was very fond of me; he was my best 
friend, and was well aware of it, and his 
conscience had certainly smitten him 
because of his conduct in first throwing 
me, and then leaving me to my fate. He 
was greatly relieved, however, to hear my 
voice, and though at first much puzzled 
because I did not rise and mount him, but 
lay on, was satisfied upon hearing me 
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speak to him as usual; and concluding, 
I suppose, that I preferred for reasons of 
my own to lie still awhile, he rubbed me 
with his soft nose a few times, and then 
philosophically walked about close by, 
nibbling the grasses and flowers that grew 
by the roadside. 

But the day dragged on, and I began to 
grow hungry and somewhat disturbed in 
mind. 

Nevertheless, the hours passed one by 
one and no help came. The mellow 
afternoon faded into the duller evening ; 
Fritz grew wondering and impatient ; he 
sniffed at me, as fearing that I might be 
hurt, he pushed at my arms in order that 
[ might reassure him by patting, but 
pricked his nose and desisted. Occa- 
sionally he stood looking up and down 
the road, and neighed; but he did not 
desert me, for which I was grateful. 

Nevertheless, I grew frightened and 
rather miserable ; I laughed now no more, 
but rather felt inclined to cry; and I 
prayed fervently for help. Almost im- 
mediately my prayers were answered—and 
oh! how delightfully Fritz had stood and 
neighed for the tenth time (summoning 
assistance, I am sure, after his fashion !) 
when his neighing was responded to from 
a distance. There was another horse, 
then, within hearing, and even to know 
this sent a flow of comfort to my heart. 
God grant there might be a rider as well ! 

At any rate, the horse approached ; 
my ear was so near the ground that, pre- 
sently, I could hear its trotting distinctly, 
though it was still far away. 

Nearer it came. I heard a few deer get 
up and scud from before it ; they passed 
me, and to my joy, someone, the rider of 
the horse, doubtless, gave a halloo as he 
caught sight of the game. 

“Thanks be to the Lord !” I thought, 
“T am saved; it is probably one of the 
Duke's huntsmen !” 


CHAPTER II, 
He rode into sight the next moment ; 
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not one of the Duke’s huntsmen, but 
Douglas. 

A stranger, as I could see at a glance ; 
it seems odd that Douglas should ever 
have been a stranger to me, yet a stranger 
he was until that day of days, and he came 
riding up the road, straight and handsome 
as a god, looking forward after the scud- 
ding deer with the keen pleased smile of 
the sportsman who has viewed fine game. 

I struggled madly to be free, for it had 
suddenly struck me that I could not see 
how I lay, and whether my skirts were 
modestly draped or no; and I so far 
succeeded as to raise my neck sufficiently 
high to assure myself that all was well. 

Then he came level with my thorn-bush, 
still looking after the deer, and such a pas- 
sion of shyness came over me that I could 
not utter a sound to attract his attention ; 
for he looked neither to right nor left but 
only straight forward, and did not see me. 

But the pony Fritz, trotted neighing up 
to the side of the stranger’s horse ; and 
then he saw Fritz, observing immediately 
that he carried a saddle but no rider; he 
drew rein. 

““Why,” he said, in English, “ pony! 
what is it—where is your rider?” he 
looked to right and left, but I was now 
behind him. 

“T-am here, Herr Officer!” I piped 
out, gathering courage enough for this, 
but blushing furiously. 

“Lieber Gott in Himmel /” exclaimed the 
stranger in German now, for I had spoken 
German; he leaped from his horse, leaving 
it to fraternise with Fritz, if it would, and 
sprang towards me. 

‘* What is it, Fraulein,” he cried, “has 
there been an accident, are you hurt? 
Fool that I was to pass you by!” 

*“T am not hurt at all,” I said, more 
bravely now, for the look of him cheered 
and encouraged me ; he seemed so frank 
and kind and handsome and so young— 
not more than eighteen, I guessed, though 
I learned afterwards that he was twenty. 
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“T am not hurt, but I am in prison! 









































**You are a witch, Countess Elsa.” 
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“Ha!” he laughed merrily, discerning 
the nature of my plight. “I see, captured 
by the Erlking’s myrmidons, and in the 
hands of the wicked enchantress Briar- 
bush! then, behold! I am the fairy prince 
who has come to release you! lord! what 
thorns you grow here! no wonder you 
could not free yourself. May I cut the 
dress?” 

“TI don’t know what my mother will 
say!” I blurted, and then _ blushed ; 
blushed like a peony in shame for the 
silly remark. 

But the stranger laughed gaily; “Ha! 
ha!” he cried, “there speaks the thrifty 
German Fraulein—I like it, I am _ half 
German myself, and the other half wicked, 
extravagant English. Nowsee, my thrifty 
German half says, ‘Spare the dress and 
detach by slow labour and with many 
pricks the thorns.’ My English half cries, 
‘ Perish slow labour and all thrift, and let 
the skirt go!’ I think the English in me 
preponderates, I will cut!” 

He took his sword and cleared me as 
quickly as he could, but even so the pro- 
cess occupied a quarter of an hour, for 
what with the first fall and the subsequent 
struggles, I appeared to have been laid 
hold of by every thorn in the bush and 
each one held me jealously. 

“See how enviously they hold you, 
Fraulein!” said my fairy prince ; “ they 
must be fought one by one; and one by 
one I shall vanquish your enemies. Thus I 
hack and hew them, there, andthere! The 
enchantress’ toils fall from about your 
limbs, in a moment you shall be free, so ! 
Can you raise yourself? No? May I 
assist you to rise?” 

I acquiesced, blushing and laughing. 
The stranger took me in his strong arms, 
treading the briars underfoot as he stood 
over me. He lifted me as though I were 
a feather and placed me clear of the thorn- 
bush. 

“There !” he said, “ you are free. How 
young you are to be riding all alone ; had 
you no companions ? 
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“‘Oh no,” I said, “I am sixteen, and I 
never have companions when I ride.” 

“To that I reply,” he laughed, “that 
sixteen is a great age ; and that if you live 
at Zerbst, and I have the honour to be 
introduced to your parents, I shall hope 
that during theshort while I am in thetown 
you will condescend, from time to time, to 
accept of a companion in your rides.” 

I said nothing, for my modesty forbade 
it ; but I should have liked ‘to say that I 
would be charmed indeed to exchange my 
solitude for such delightful companion- 
ship. 

“ Do you then leave Zerbst very soon?” 
I said, presently. 

“Within a fortnight, Fraulein,” he 
said; “for the Russian Court. I go partly 
on a mission from my master, Frederick 
the King, and partly on my own affairs, 
for strangely enough, though I am Ger- 
man on my father’s side, and English 
or Scotch on my mother’s, yet my property, 
such as it is, lies within the dominions of 
her Majesty Elizabeth the Empress.” 

** Whom you are now to serve ?” I said, 
almost sighing ; for it seemed very sad 
that I should have met this charming 
knight only to lose him again, and for 
ever, within a few days. We were 
mounted now, and riding side by side 
through the trees, beyond which, one 
could now catch a glimpse here and there 
of a radiant sunset. 

“ No, indeed !” he said, laughing again, 
“T am to enter the special service of his 
Imperial Highness the husband of your 
very remarkable Zerbst princess, quondam 
Sofie, now Catherine the ‘Tsarevna.” 

“What, Figchen !” I blurted. 

“Oh, hush!” said the stranger, “do 
not teach me her pet names! I must not 
think of my future mistress, or rather of 
the wife of my future master, as ‘ Figchen,’ 
for me she is only her Imperial Highness 
Ekaterina Alexeyevna.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Herr Officer ;” I 
said, blushing ; “‘ my parents still speak of 
her by her child name, having been her 























playmates as children, though both my 
father and my mother are considerably 
older than she is. I myself was two years 
old when the princess left Zerbst. 1 will 
think of her no longer as Figchen.” 

“No, no; I did but jest ;” he laughed ; 
“* call her how you please, I have no doubt 
I shall give her the respect that is her due 
at St. Petersburg, even though she be plain 
Figchen at Zerbst. Now tell me how you 
came to be caught in the thorn-bush ? ” 

I explained the disaster which had ended 
so pleasantly, giving the details as I have 
already narrated them. 

“Lieber Himmel!” he exclaimed ; 
‘and you have lain there since noon ? you 
must be starving—stay!” The stranger 
pulled up and prepared to help me from 
the saddle. “I have a little food and 
wine,” he said, “let us rest awhile and 
take our supper !” 

I consented, for—as a matter of fact—I 
was ravenous, and we sat and ate our food 
comfortably enough beneath a large oak. 
And here my new friend acquainted me 
with his name, which was Douglas von 
Doppelheim, and I told him my own, 
which was Elsa von Adlerberg, our rank, 
as it proved, being exactly equal ; for I was 
Countess and he Count, or Graf, though 
he had this advantage over me, that he 
possessed the right to sundry titles and 
honours in Russia, besides his German 
rank, by virtue of his great uncle, General 
Patrick Gordon, the friend and chief 
military adviser of Peter the Great, whose 
estates in Russia were now, to a large 
extent, by inheritance his property, 

My parents were beginning to be very 
anxious about me I found, and their 
delight and relief to see me safe rendered 
them most ready to accord to my com- 
panion very hearty words of welcome to 
Zerbst, together with many and sincere 
expressions of gratitude to him for having 
‘preserved’ me. They were, moreover, 
deeply interested in the personality of my 
friend, as well as in. the mission upon 
which he had come to our town: which 
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proved to be to talk over with the Duke 
and Duchess of Anhalt-Zerbst-Dornburg 
his approaching visit to St. Petersburg, 
and to beg them in the name of King 
Frederick, to write to their daughter 
Catherine upon certain political matters, as 
to the nature of which I then knew nothing. 
My parents held long consultations with 
the young Count upon the state of affairs 
at Court in St. Petersburg, and the un- 
satisfactory turn which they had taken in 
so far as concerned the married life of 
Princess Sofie of Zerbst and Prince Charles 
of Holstein, now respectively Grand 
Duchess Catherine, and Grand Duke Peter, 
but since, when I was present, these con- 
versations took place in guarded tones, 
which I was unable to catch, or else in 
enigmatical phrases, half uttered, and 
ended by shrug of shoulders or other 
gestures of hand or eye which I did not 
understand, I did not gather much from 
their consultations. 

This did not please me, for I disliked 
to be treated as a child, especially by 
Douglas ; moreover, as a Zerbst girl I 
was naturally interested in the princess 
who had been taken, as it were, from 
amongst us and transplanted in a foreign 
soil; the old friend of my mother and 
father, and daughter of our own Duchess, 
whom I had very often heard speak of the 
greatness and grandeur of her Sofie’s 
present position and future prospects, 
and of the charming married bliss in 
which she lived with her husband the 
Tsarevitch. Therefore I determined to 
question Douglas von Doppelheim upon 
these matters as to which he, with my 
parents, chose to maintain so much 
mystery. I had opportunities of private 
conversation with Douglas, for we rode 
constantly together, and I was no longer 
so shy with him as at first I had been, 
though I perhaps assumed a bolder attitude 
with him than was natural to me, because 
he was inclined to treat me as a child, and 
I was unwilling that he should thus think 
of me. 
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Accordingly I attacked him one after- 
noon. 

“ Herr Graf,” I said, “I have observed 
that there exist mysteries or a mystery 
concerning the Princess Sofie, now 
Catherine, and her relations with the 
Tsarevitch her husband, and the Tsaritsa 
Elizabeth. This mystery affords subject for 
many whispered conversations between 
yourself and my parents, but I, who am also 
interested in the Grand Duchess, she being 
a Zerbst princess, am not permitted to have 
any part in these conversations. Now, I 
have never before been excluded from free 
intercourse with my parents, therefore it is 
to yourself that I must attribute the pre- 
sent state of affairs, and from you I must 
have explanation.” 

The Count laughed, but he 
coloured, I thought. 

** Pardon, Countess Elsa,” he said, “‘ but 
you are as yet not very old, and there are 
matters—political and so on—that are not 
fit subjects for discussion before you. 

**You think me a child,” I said flush- 
ing, “and treat me like one.” 

‘“‘T think you a sweet maiden,” he said, 
gravely, ‘one of whose charms, and per- 
haps her greatest, is the artlessness of her 
nature. I would not for anything be the 
one to change the beautiful innocence of 
youth in which you live for the grim know- 
ledge of the world which is sure to come 
to you soon enough; it is a wicked 
world, dear Countess Elsa !” 

“The world of politics?” I asked. 
Douglas laughed again, and again flushed. 

“Yes, of politics,” he said, ‘‘and of 
other things.” 

“And you are going to St. PetersLurg 
in order to set right, if you can, the 
wrong?” I said. 

‘“What wrong?” asked Douglas, sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, what wrong ?” I repeated ; ‘that 
is just what I wish to know.” 

“Do not believe in any wrong, Elsa,” 
he said, very gravely, “until you are 
forced to believe in it by seeing it for 
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yourself. A great many tales are told by 
wicked people, interested people, or those 
who desire to amuse, which are not to be 
listened to, still lessbelieved. You will hear 
many things, perhaps, about this Zerbst 
princess of yours and her husband ; do not 
be too ready to flatter those who spread 
lying reports, by paying any attention to 
them.” 

“There is one in St. Petersburg who 
writes to my father,” I said, “about Court 
matters. I have overheard my parents 
consult over his letters and have gathered 
that the Grand Duchess and the Grand 
Duke are ill-mated ; is this true ?” 

“Tt is one of the reports I have just 
referred to,” said Douglas, ‘‘as to which it 
is best to turn a deaf ear.” 

“Yes, but tell me at least whether 
there is truth in it,” I persisted ; not that 
I really greatly cared to know either one 
way or the other ; but I was determined 
to be treated by this man as an intelligent 
being, and not as an ignorant child. 

“They did not marry, it may be said, 
for love,” replied Douglas after a pause. 

**As all who marry should!” I added, 
sententiously. ' 

“Certainly,” he laughed, ‘as all who 
marry should !” 

“And you are going to St. Petersburg 
in order-to bring this man and this 
woman together, is that it?” I con- 
tinued. Douglas laughed aloud. 

‘Leave it at that, Elsa,” he said, “ yes, 
I am going to do my best to make these 
good people love one another as they 
should, having married!” 

“Oh, I pray you may succeed!” I 
ejaculated, with perfect sincerity, “ it is so 
sad that our poor Figchen, I mean Sofie, 
should be mated to one she does not 
love ; but you never will, Graf; for third 
parties, I am told, can never do this, and 
are more likely to widen than to narrow 
such a breach!” 

“But at least I may prevent them 
actually quarrelling !” he said, still laugh- 
ing merrily. 
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“Why you, a stranger to both?” I 
said. 

** Ah!” he replied, more gravely, ‘‘ now 
we come to politics and to my mission 
from the King !” 

“Oh!” TI said, “ then it isthe King who 
is interested in drawing these two to- 
gether ; that is only right, since he was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
match, twelve years ago or more—but you 
had better confess, Graf, that love has no 
share in this matter, but politics only !” 

“You are a witch, Countess Elsa!” he 
laughed ; “ you have dragged some of the 
truth from the bottom of the well, see, you 
have deserved explanation and you shall 
have it in so far as it is fitting that you 
should know of these matters ; the Tsare- 
vitch Peter is the admirer and devoted 
friend of my master, Frederick Maximus, 
who would be glad that he should remain 
so until, in the natural course of events, 
he succeed his aunt, the Empress 
Elizabeth, upon the throne, she being no 
friend to my master.” 

‘** And what has the Grand Duchess to 
do with all this,” I asked, “‘ and the draw- 
ing together of two hearts that have 
drifted apart ?” 

“This,” said the Count, “that it is 
desirable, in the King’s opinion, that the 
husband and wife think together in 
matters political ; for your Zerbst prin- 
cess, that was, is known to be that which 
we, in England, are wont to call the Grey 
Mare, which signifies that her will pre- 


vails over that of her husband, who is . 


accustomed to think highly of her wis- 
dom, though he is not attracted, person- 
ally, by her. As she thinks in the matter 
of foreign alliances, the Grand Duke is 
sure to think also, in the end. It is to 
be my mission to endeavour that both 
continue to think with one mind, in 
politics, and with this object to mediate 
whenever possible in other matters.” 

It appeared to me that Douglas had 
undertaken a very amiable though a some- 
what hopeless task, and I said so, where- 


at he laughed and said that since I took 
so much interest in these great folks I 
must come over and assist in the good 
work, “‘ When you are older!” he added. 


CHAPTER III. 

The last remark took all the honey out 
of that which preceded it, and I turned 
from the Count in dudgeon. I did not 
tell him how dearly I should like to do 
this very thing, for that I was weary of the 
narrow life of Zerbst, and of being looked 
upon as a child, and had, as a matter of 
fact, fallen desperately in love with him- 
self! I said nothing to Douglas at the 
time, but once, before he left us, I said 
that I had thought over his remark as to 
its being my duty to endeavour to help in 
the work of bringing together our Zerbst 
princess and her husband, whose lives 
seemed to drift apart. 

‘Oh no,” said Douglas, ‘not duty; 
your duty lies wherever destiny places you. 
All I meant was, if you desired a position 
in the suite of the Grand Duchess, your 
parents could easily obtain it for you; and 
once there you might use your influence 
towards reconciliation ; but it is still too 
early to speak of such things, greatly as I 
shouldlike to believe that we were destined 
to meet in Russia.” 

I said nothing, for I was angry ; why 
must he so constantly refer to my youth- 
fulness ? Nevertheless I was determined 
to do as had been hinted, and when it 
came to bidding Douglas farewell, next 
day, I was more resolved than ever that 
I would somehow attain my end. 

My fairy prince, as he had laughingly 
called himself at our first meeting, had had 
fashioned, as a gift for myself, a miniature 
boar in gold, to remind me, he said, of 
my adventure in the forest—as though I 
required anything to remind me of that 
day !—when, as he courteously put it, 
“your loss, Fraulein Elsa, was my gain, 
since by your misfortune I gained a friend.” 

“Oh, and Ia dear one also!” I blurted 
out, and then blushed. 
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Douglas laughed at this speech, and 
rode away kissing his hand and smiling ; 
while I, for my part, went and hid myself, 
because I could do nothing wiser than cry. 

Drearily the days went after this; even 
my long rides, since Fritz was my only 
companion, cheered me but little. My 
parents shook their heads over me; they 
knew well enough what ailed me, for I 
made no secret of my regret that Douglas 
had departed; moreover I had entreated 
my mother to exert herself to obtain for 
me some such appointment at the Court 
of the Grand Duchess as Douglas had 
laughingly suggested to me. 

But my mother, though kind and affec- 
tionate even in her refusal, bade me wait 
awhile. A young girl’s place, she rightly 
pointed out, is at her mother’s side ; and 
though she would never be one to prevent 
the young birds flying from the nest as 
soon as their little wings were strong 
enough, she would nevertheless not con- 
sent to their flitting unti! she was assured 
of their power to avoid the claws of the 
cat. 

‘What cats d> you here speak of, 
mother ? ” I asked. 

“The Court of the Empress is full of 
cats for young birds like my little fledg- 
ling!” she said. ‘Nevertheless, you shall 
fly some day, my bird; for I am not one 
to believe that evil is to be escaped by 
hiding oneself.” 

But very soon events took a turn 
favourable to my desires for a wider 
sphere of lifé than that I enjoyed in 
narrow Zerbst. 

One day when I returned to my supper 
in the late afternoon a great and joyful 
surprise was in store for me. 

At the table with my father and mother 
sat he whom of all people—not excepting 
even my dear parents—I most loved to 
behold, Count Douglas. 

[I suppose I blushed deeply, and uttered 
an exclamation of joy ; I know that I re- 
strained myself with difficulty from throw- 
ing myself into his arms. 
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Douglaslooked pleasedand smiled gaily ; 
he took my hand and kissed it. 

“ Hail, Maid of Honour,” he said, “ and 
a long and glorious career to you!” 

“Thanks, Herr Graf,” I replied, “ per- 
haps my long and glorious career will begin 
when I am Maid of Honour ; such things 
do not grow at Zerbst.” , 

“Oh, you are wrong!” he laughed. 
“Did not the Grand Duchess grow at 
Zerbst ? and she will be an Empress! and 
now it is your turn, who are, indeed, only 
beginning as Maid of Honour ; but it is a 
good beginning.” 

‘Tam not evena Maid of Honour ; our 
Zerbst Duchess is too poor to support 
such luxuries !” I said, flushing. 

*“* Ah, but her daughter can afford them, 
and has a mind to add one to her present 
number of Court ladies,” cried Douglas. 
‘“‘In a word, the Grand Duchess has 
appointed yourself, Fraulein Elsa, if you 
will accept the post.” 

“Oh—h!” I exclaimed; my heart 
leaped into my throat, but my eyes filled 
with tears the next moment, for I re- 
membered my mother’s saying about the 
young birds and the cats. 

“ But I am too young,” I added ; “my 
parents say so, and you yourself said it.” 
I glanced at my mother at this point ; 
she was smiling radiantly and my father 
laughed gaily. ‘‘ What is it, mother,” I 
cried, “am I really to go? Oh! but I 
cannot leave you!” I ended weakly, a 
sudden revulsion of filial affection flooding 
my heart—‘“‘I should love to go, but I 
cannot leave you yet, mother, you and 
father !” 

** But what if we go also?” said my 
mother, and then the whole truth came 
out : how that Douglas soon after making 
acquaintance of the Grand Duchess 
Catherine had spoken to her of his visit 
to Zerbst, and of the kindness and hos- 
pitality he had received from Count von 
Adlerberg and his wife. 

“ Ah! now,” said Catherine, on hearing 
this, ‘that is interesting indeed; Adler- 












berg I remember well, a handsome, ob- 
stinate man.” (We all laughed much at 
this, for we were well aware that my 
father’s obstinacy—if it existed—lay solely 
and entirely in his old determination to 
prefer my dear mother to the little Figchen 
of old days!) “His wife I remember 
less,” the Grand Duchess had continued, 
‘and the child not at all, save that there 
was an infant. Is the man still good 
looking ?” 

“A splendid man!” Douglas had re- 
plied, and as he now related the reply to 
us, my mother laughed and clapped her 
hands, and I the same,while father blushed 
but looked pleased in spite of it. 

Then Douglas continued and described 
how the Grand Duchess had made many 
other enquiries concerning us, and that 
in the course of conversation he—the 
Count—had mentioned that I was anxious 
to make a career, and longed, if I could 
obtain an appointment, to become a Maid 
of Honour in one of the greater Courts.” 

“Then what Court could be more suit- 
able for a Zerbst girl than our own?” 
said Catherine. ‘The Empress will have 
no objection ; his Imperial Highness, my 
husband, shall not be asked his opinion, 
or he would say—such is his courtesy— 
that he has little admiration for the Zerbst 
breed of women. Let her come here ; she 
shall be paid her salary as regularly as there 
are funds, and that means as regularly as 
her Majesty deigns to supply them; let her 
come—and since she is very young, as you 
say, her parents may bringher. I will not 
say how iong they shall stay, for I am not 
my own mistress ; but they shall stay until 
they quarrel with my dear husband, which 
need not occur if only they take care to 
praise his Holstein soldiers and submit 
to be cheated by him at cards!” 

We all laughed at this speech of the 
Grand Duchess, as reported by the Count. 
Afterwards I asked him, in private, how 
he came to be away from his mission ? 
Had he failed—as would appear from the 
manner of.the Grand Duchess in speaking 
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of her husband— in his work as mediator ? 


“Utterly,” he said, “so far; but I am 
to return to the attack after I have seen 
the King and reported that which I have 
to impart to him.” 

“Shall we all return together?” I 
asked ; and Douglas said, to my joy, that 
my parents had kindly suggested that he 
should call for us on his way to St. Peters- 
burg from Berlin, and travel with us, he 
having performed the journey before, and 
knowing the route. 

How well fortune was treating me this 
day! I went to bed radiantly happy, 
and dreamed all night of every kind of 


. bliss: love and success and all the sweet- 


est fruits of life fell, like ripe plums, at 
my feet. Douglas, indeed, had already 
departed for Berlin; but I should see 
him again, and all was well, and very 
well ! 

Moreover, I saw Douglas again even 
sooner than I had expected, for while we 
prepared ourselves for immediate de- 
parture as soon as he should call for us 
after his visit to the King at Berlin, we 
ourselves were suddenly summoned to his 
Majesty, who desired to see and confer 
with my parents before their departure 
for Russia. bas 

But first our oyn Duchess sent for us to 
bid us Godspeed; and was kind enough to 
say that she hoped the Empress would treat 
us better than she had treated herself ten 
years ago, or more, when she had accom- 
panied her daughter Sofie to her future 
home. But as weall knew very well, for 
it was a matter of common knowledge, the 
Empress Elizabeth had at the first shown 
the greatest kindness to our Duchess, and 
it was only when the latter had begun to 
conspire and intrigue, politically, meddling 
foolishly in matters which did not concern 
her, that quarrels between herself and the 
Russian Empress became the order of the 
day. In these quarrels Elizabeth had 
utterly routed and vanquished her indis- 
creet guest, and in the end our poor 
Duchess had been obliged to leave the 
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country in haste, having been permitted to 
stay until her daughter was safely married, 
but no longer ; nor had she been invited 
again to the Russian Court, a lasting griev- 
ance to her! 

The King had much to say to my 
parents, they three and Douglas holding 
many private consultations to which I was 
notinvited. Nevertheless,the King deigned 
to give even little me an interview and to 
bid me be circumspect in my conduct at 
the Court of the Grand Duchess. 

“ You will learn many things of which 
you—as a young girl—are now ignorant,” 
he said; “and you will hear of many 
scandalous things which you are not to 
believe: they are the fabrications of 
wicked persons. Serve the Grand Duchess 
well by refusing to believe ill of her—she 
has many enemies. Keep your pocket- 
money, for it may be scarce while the 
Empress lives, for she holds the purse 
and holds it jealously ; deserve well of 
the Grand Duke by reporting to him, 
through the Count Douglas von Doppel- 
heim, any false and malicious tales that 
are told of his wife, in order that the 
Grand Duke may be prepared to defeat 
the machinations of the wicked.” 

His Majesty made here the mistake of 
treating me as a child ; he imagined that 
I should understand this counsel in the 
sense desired, but as a matter of fact I 
suspected his design in a moment. He 
hoped that I should act as a kind of spy 
upon my mistress. Knowing nothing of 
politics, or of what was in the King’s mind 
with regard to the relations between these 
Russian grandees, I could not discern 
why his Majesty desired this of me, and 
I replied that I should do my utmost 
with all my heart to serve the Grand 
Duchess, my mistress, to the best of my 
ability. 

** That is spoken like an honest German 
maiden,” said the King, “and so long as 
you do by her as you are convinced is to 
her true advantage, I shall feel that the 
Grand Duchess will not lose in having 
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about her an innocent little counsellor 
from among her own people.” 

So that, what with the hint let fall by 
the King, and the enigmatical explanations 
of Douglas and my parents, who would 
tell me no details as to the affairs of the 
Court to which I was appointed, I was in 
the position of one who knows nothing 
but suspects much. 

At any rate, I was coming at the in- 
vitation of our own Zerbst princess, now 
Catherine, and her I was determined with 
all my heart to serve, whatever might be 
the state of affairs between herself and 
her husband or between herself and the 
Empress ; and as for spying, that should 
be the last thing I would do! 

What, I thought, if Douglas, being 
Peter’s man, and I, who should be Cathe- 
rine’s partisan, were destined to be op- 
posed to one another, or to be fighting 
in opposite camps? If the employers 
should be at issue, the employed must be 
at issue also. Tush! I concluded, 
the interests of husband and wife must 
necessarily be identical. If Douglas 
serve with whole heart his master, and I 
as honestly my mistress, we must both 
work to the same end—their common 
advantage —and there could be no talk of 
their employés being at issue. 

All of which only went to prove how 
little I knew about these matters,-and not 
only I—but how little King Frederick 
knew, or Douglas either. Indeed, we 
had much to learn, and our education 
began soon after our arrival at St. Peters- 
burg, which great wooden city we reached 
in due course, posting through Germany 
to Memel and Riga, and thence up 
through Pskoff northwards. I have little 
recollection of the journey beyond the 
fact that Douglas was with us. Douglas 
was with us—and to him fell, frequently, 
the task of acting as my escort, for, though 
my parents generally drove in the great 
travelling carriage drawn by eight post 
horses, he and I often rode together: 
Douglas would tell me many tales of the 
































I knew not what to say, and therefore said nothing, curtseying low. 
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exploits of his relative, Patrick Gordon, 
while in the service of the great Tsar Peter, 
and discourse pleasantly and gaily upon 
many other subjects besides, but I listened 
very carelessly ; for my soul was steeped 
in the happiness of being with him and 
hearing his voice, and I had no leisure 
but for abandoning myself to the idle joy 
of being in love. 

As to Douglas, I thought he liked me 
fairly well, but looked upon me as a child 
and playmate ; he appeared to be pleased 
to be with me, however, and at that I was 
content perforce to let it rest; for the child 
must presently grow into the woman, and 
perhaps then liking would also develop 
into love. There was no one to make 
me jealous of him, that, I take it, is the 
explanation of my blissful state of content 
at this time. Another maiden to divide 
his attention, and this same content would 
soon have flown to the winds of heaven ! 

For the rest, I was not one of the ill- 
favoured ones. Our Duchess, at parting, 
had patted my cheek and said I must be- 
ware, for I was of the kind to make her 
Figchen jealous! Moreover, it had been 
for years the parrot-cry of all the foolish 
Zerbst boys and youths, that Elsa had the 
face of an angel and the heart of a snow- 
maiden—lord ! so I had, for them! 

Douglas had not said I was pretty, 
never once ; but I could see in his eyes 
that he thought it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

fy introduction to the Court of the 
Grand Duchess was not encouraging. 
The Grand Duchess was not in the mood, 
I was told, to see me. She was depressed 
and inconsolable for the loss of a friend, 
and would receive no one for a few 
days. 

“ Oh, how sad for her Highness!” I 
exclaimed to Olga Narishkin, my inform- 
ant. ‘‘Is someone dead? Who is it?” 

“No one is dead,” laughed Olga, “ but 
someone has gone to Poland.” 

“Oh, well, she will come back and 


all will be right again!” I said. Olga 
laughed all the more. 

** When you know her Highness a little 
better,” she said, “‘ you will be aware that 
the Grand Duchess wastes no tears upon 
our sex ; her friends are all of the other 
gender. And while we are upon the 
subject, I will say this, Countess Elsa 
von Adlerberg, that this Court is no place 
for young girls of your age and inno- 
cence.” 

“IT am sixteen,” I said flushing ; “and 
it is time I knew the world.” 

“Oh, well, then you have come to the 
right place to study it,” said Olga; 
“but you will learn it here by no easy 
text-books. Nevertheless, I am sorry for 
you, and if I had been your mother I 
should have kept you from this place as 
from the gates of Hell. If you are wise 
you will return.” 

“That I will not!” I said angrily; 
“and, moreover, it appears to me that if 
this Court were as evil as you describe it 
you yourself would not contentedly re- 
main as you do.” 

“Oh, I am hardened!” said Olga, 
“and I am ten years your senior—yet 
even I am shocked sometimes by that 
which is done in this place.” 

“Then it is our duty to do what we 
can to improve matters,” I said stoutly. 

Olga laughed outright. 

‘* My little innocent,” she said, “ you 
have a good heart, and are as pure and 
guileless as the rays of God’s sun, but 
you do not know what you say ; you will 
find it is dangerous to set yourself in this 
place against that which is. If that which 
is does not please us here, we do not see 
it ; we mind our business, and the Grand 
Duchess minds hers, ay, and the Empress 
her own also, and the Grand Duke his.” 

“Does she not make friends of us?” 
Iasked. “ Do we never come nearer to 
her than the servants ? ” 

“On the contrary, she will be all that 
is kind and gracious ; she will know all 
your secrets, and you will know none of 
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hers, or—knowing them—you will pre- 
tend that you know nothing and see less.” 

“JT shall not do this!” I said; “‘if I 
am her friend, I shall be a true friend to 
her and conceal nothing.” 

“Then, my pretty innocent,” laughed 
Olga, “‘I think you are not long for this 
Court, and that is perhaps all the better 
for you. Meanwhile, Poniatofsky departed 
some time since for Poland, and she must 
have time to weep awhile longer yet be- 
fore you can be received.” 

“And who is Poniatofsky ?” I asked. 

“ Onewhom her Highness can ill spare,” 
said Olga with a grimace, and more than 
this she would not tell me. 

I did not report this conversation to 
my parents lest they should take fright 
and remove me homewards before ever I 
should have tasted the delights of this 
new and wider sphere of existence. 
Knowing nothing of the seamy side of 
life, I had no fear for what I should see 
and learn here, and Olga’s words did not 
deter me. On the contrary, I felt that if 
anything were seriously wrong in the life 
of my mistress, the Grand Duchess, it 
was my duty, at any personal expense, to 
stand up to the evil in order to shie!d my 
employer from it. 

I know now what a little fool I was in 
all this; but, alas! knowledge and ex- 
perience of life are among the most 
expensive of commodities, and must be 
purchased at the price of many sighs and 
tears and shocks of shame and heart- 
burnings—and all this expenditure was 
still before me. 

My parents did not remain long in 
Russia, and they met with some dis- 
appointment in their reception by the 
Figchen of old days. For the Grand 
Duchess was distraite and depressed 
throughout their stay, and though she 
received them kindly and promised many 
things on my behalf, yet she made no 
special effort to be genial and hospitable 
towards them. My father, she told him, 
was as handsome as ever, and—she added 


with a laugh—“ when next you come to 
see Elsa you may leave Mariechen (my 
mother) behind !” 

A speech which my parents took in 
good part, though Olga Narishkin in- 
formed me afterwards that the Grand 
Duchess intended it to be taken seriously. 

But the Grand Duke Peter had been 
delighted indeed to see my father and 
mother, who, in his eyes, possessed the 
double charm of being Germans and of 
having come straight from the Court of 
his “ Master,” as he loved to call him, 
Frederick of Prussia. He too promised 
that I should be well taken care of, and 
informed my father (for which I took a 
fancy to the Prince before ever seeing him, 
though I lost it again at first sight of him) 
that he thought more of Douglas von 
Doppelheim and trusted him better, 
already, “than all the rest of the farm- 
yard.” 

I remember overhearing my father, 
after his interview with the Grand Duke, 
conversing with the English Minister, 
Williams ; and to my parent’s remark that 
his Highness appeared to be a man of 
original manners, and a quaint personality, 
the Englishman replied that the Prince 
was “A strange beast, streaked with 
insanity.” 

This same Minister, “Sir Williams ” as 
he was commonly called, left the Court 
almost immediately after our arrival there. 
He had done devil’s work here, I was 
afterwards told, and had set going many 
plots and projects which silently grew and 
developed after his departure, and were in 
a way the beginnings, or at least the con- 
tinuings, of certain matters whcse end was 
tragedy and bloodshed : a deep schemer, 
this, though doubtless patriotic in his 
ultimate aims. 

So my parents paid but a short visit and 
returned to Zerbst, leaving me to a destiny 
which—had they foreseen all—they would 
never have permitted me to face alone and 
unprotected. 

And here was J, a mere child of six- 
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teen, an innocent and a novice in the ways 
of the world, left to float like a little waif 
upon avery rough sea, that threatened to 
swallow me up and drown all myinnocence 
ina moment. My father had committed 
me very seriously to the care of Douglas, 
who had as seriously accepted the trust, in 
so far as circumstances should permit of 
its fulfilment ; and as for me, I felt as safe 
under his promise as though a regiment 
of armed troops had been placed at my 
peculiar service for a body-guard. 

As things fell out, I was destined to 
make acquaintance with the Tsarevitch be- 
fore being received by the Tsarevna, my 
mistress, and as my introduction to this 
Prince was somewhat remarkable, I will 
describe it in its proper place, which is at 
this point. 

Douglas came to me on the evening 
after the departure of my parents, who 
remained but a few weeks, during which 
period the Grand Duchess had remained 
inaccessible save for the one short inter- 
view which she had accorded them. I 
was dispirited and sad by reason of my 
parting with my dear father and mother, 
and Douglas persuaded me to come over 
to the Grand Duke’s quarters, where his 
Highness was to receive his friends, and 
to entertain them with an exhibition of the 
marionettes of which he was so proud and 
which he loved to show off to any who 
would witness the absurd show. 

“His Highness may be annoyed if you 
introduce a stranger!” I said. But 
Douglas answered that Peter was already 
aware of his intention to bring me, having, 
indeed, himself suggested that since I 
might be dull in consequence of my 
parents’ departure and the continued 
indisposition of the Grand Duchess, I 
might like to join the company in his own 


apartments. This Grand Duke, clown 


and bungler as he was, possessed a kind 
heart; a matter for which I have always 
given, and shall always accord him, full 
credit ; he was also obviously attache( to 
Douglas, even now, and for this merit, 
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also, I am inclined to forgive him many 
sins. 

There was but a small company in the 
rooms of the Prince. First and foremost 
there was the Prince himself, who received 
me in a peculiar manner, first stuffing his 
tongue in his cheek and then whistling as 
Douglas introduced me by name. 

“Whew !” he said; “she’s pretty!” 

A common-looking woman at his elbow, 
plain and unattractive, made a grimace 
and said something about “babes at 
Court,” which I did not entirely catch, 
though I gathered that she had referred 
to myself as an infant, and I therefore felt 
immediate resentment against her —who- 
ever she might be. 

The Grand Duke put his tongue out at 
this lady and chucked me under the chin 
—I was painfully surprised and taken 
aback by his conduct. “ Yes,” he said, 
‘* you are a very pretty child —never mind 
what old Lizooshka says, she is easily 
mde jealous !” 

I knew not what to say, and therefore 
said nothing, curtseying low in default of 
speech, and wishing myself well out of 
the presence of these people. 

“You will enjoy my marionettes,” con- 
tinued the Grand Duke, “and you have 
come on a good day, for there is to be a 
special function. The Grand Duchess is 
absent, charming Fraulein, but this lady, 
Countess Lizooshka Vorontsova, you will 
find an excellent substitute ; she plays the 
Grand Duchess with the best—wicht wahr 
Lizooshka ?” 

“The child will think you a fool, 
Highness,” said the Vorontsova, dragging 
at the arm of the Prince. ‘‘ Come away 
and let us finish this marionette foolery 
and get to supper.” 

The Prince made a grimace at me and 
departed behind a curtain which con- 
cealed, as I rightly supposed, his stage 
arrangements ; and there I partly oer- 
heard Lizooshka scolding and him laugh- 
ing and replying, though what they said I 
did not catch. The Grand Duke’s ap- 














At the Court of Catherine the Great at 


pearance and conduct disappointed and 
disenchanted me sorely. He wasa clum- 
sily built man, rather tall than short, but 
badly zusammen gesetzt,as we should say ; 
he had, too, an uninteresting, dissipated 
face, considerably marked by small-pox. 

Douglas drew me back among the 
scanty audience already seated to view 
the show. He noticed, I suppose, my 
expression of disenchantment, for he 
smiled and said: 

“We must not always judge by appear- 
ances, Elsa; the Prince has a good 
heart, though he assumes a foolish and 
unprincely manner.” 

“He to sit on the highest throne 
in Europe!” I muttered,—“and your 
master !” I added. 

Douglas laughed, but I thought he 
smothered a sigh. “It is the weak ones 


who require the strongest helpers!” he 
said. 

“And who is the Vorontsova?” I 
asked. 

Douglas was grave in 2 moment, and 
flushed red ; he hesitated before replying. 

** Oh, one of the Court ladies,” he said 
at length. 

“She is plain and common-looking,” I 
continued, “ but the Grand Duke appears 
to think highly of her.” 

“No doubt ;” said Douglas shortly. 

“ Perhaps for her intellectual qualities?” 
I persisted. Douglas turned sharply 
round upon me. 

“Countess Elsa,” he said very gravelv, 
“as your guardian, I would recommend 
you to see as little as possible of this 
person and to conjecture less. I do not 
like her.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, “MARK TWAIN. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH BY ROBERT BARR. 


WITH A REPRODUCTION OF MARK TWAIN’S LATEST PORTRAIT. 





HE world loves a label. 
It likes to classify 
its men and things, 
docket them, and ar- 
range them _ nicely 
on its shelves, each 
in the proper place. 
This habit probably 

arises from the fact that, ever since 

the indiscretion of Adam, mankind has 
been compelled to make a living, and 
has found through long practice that 
method in business leads to success ; 
therefore man has become a labelling ani- 
mal, so inured to the vice that he carries it 
into provinces where it does not legiti- 
mately belong. Sometimes there drifts 
across the sea of life a man whom the 
world cannot fit into any of its pre-arranged 
pigeon-holes, and him it either ignores or 
turns upon and rends, perhaps ciucifying 
him. ‘The person who interferes with 
these labels is never popular, and is 
usually howled down when he tries to 
show that William Tell never existed, or 
that William Shakespeare’s works were 
written by Bacon, or that Nero was a just 
and humane monarch, or that Solomon 
couldn’t Lave been so wise as reported, 
otherwise he would not have been so fre- 
quently married. Therefore I expect 
little sympathy from the intelligent reader 
when I detach from Mark Twain the card 
with the word ‘‘humorist ” written upon 
it in large characters, and venture to con- 
sider the man uninfluenced by the ready- 
made verdict of the label. 

I do not know whether this magazine 
has reproduced the photograph of Mark 

‘lwain which I have before me as I write :* 














* See oppusite. 


the one taken by Alfred Ellis, which is, I 
believe, the latest ; but if not, another will 
do as well, and I invite the reader’s criti- 
cal attention to it. Any portrait of Mark 
‘Twain shows a strong lace, worthy of seri- 
vus study. ‘Lhe broad, intellecwual brow, 
the commanding, peneirating eye, the 
firm, well-moulded chin, give the world 
assurance ofa man. Recently I had an 
Opportunity of getting an opinion on this 
photograph ; an opinion unbiasscd by 
the label. I was travelling through 
France, and on the train made the ac- 
quaintance of a silk manufacturer of 
Lyons, who was as well versed in men 
and their affairs as he was ignorant of 
books. Nevertheless, I was amazed to 
learn that he had never heard of Mark 
Twain, and, as I had merely mentioned 
the name, giving him no indication ot 
what it signified, 1 tuok the photograph 
from my pocket, and handed it to the 
Frenchman. 

“That is a good representation of h.m,” 
I said, “‘and as you have seen most of 
the great personages of Europe, tell ne 
what this man is.” 

He gazed intently at the picture fora 
few moments; then spoke: “I should 
say he was a statesman.” 

“Supposing you are wrong in that, 
what would be your next guess ?” 

“If he is not a maker of history, he is 
pethaps a writer of it ; a great historian, 
probably. Ofcourse, it is impossible for 
me to guess accurately «xcept by acci- 
dent, but I use the adjective because I 
am convinced that this man is great in 
his line, whatever it is. If he makes silk, 
he makes the des¢ siuk.” 
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“You couldn’t improve on that if you 
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tried a year. You have summed him up 
in your last sentence.” 

I am convinced that in Samuel L. 
Clemens America has lost one of its 
greatest statesmen; one of its most 
notable Presidents. If he had been born 
a little earlier, and if the storm-centre of 
politics had been whirling a little farther 
to the west forty years ago, it is quite 
conceivable that today we should be 
reverencing President Samuel Clemens 
as the man who, with firm hand on the 
tiller, steered his country successfully 
through the turbulent rapids that lay 
ahead of it, and that we might have 
known Abraham Lincoln only as a teller 
of funny stories. In this lies the glory of 
America, that in every State, perhaps in 
every county, we have an Abraham Lin- 
culn, or a U.S. Grant, ready to act their 
parts, silently, honestly, and modestly, 
when grim mcessity brushes aside the 
blatant incompetents whom, with a care- 
less, opiimistic confidence, we ordinarily 
put into high places. ‘The world has 
now, without a single dissenting voice, 
elevated Lincoln to the highest pedestal a 
statesman can attain; but the world has 
a short memory, and it forgets that at the 
first it strove with equal unanimity, East 
and West, on the continent of America 
no less than on the continent of Europe, 
to place the label “ clown” on his back. 
I saw the other day a book of cartoons 
on the great President, taken from Ameri- 
can and European sources, which strike 
the modern eye as little shoit of blas- 
phemous. However, the paste never got 
time to dry, and the label did not stick. 

Mr. Clemens was hardly so fortunate. 
In early life he conjured up the cap and 
bells, and the bells jingled a merry, golden 
tune. And now when he attempts to do 
a serious piece of work the bells ring as 
they used to do in that sombre play which 
Henry Irving has placed so effectively 
before us. Yet Fate made some effort to “ 
save Mark ‘Twain from this canorous 
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shadowing. The publishers had Zhe 
Innocents Abroad all set up, printed, and 
bound for nearly two years, but were 
afraid to issue it, thinking it might not be 
popular, so different was it from anything 
they had ever seen before. It came forth 
at last practically under compulsion, for 
the indignant author gave them, in a tele- 
graph message, the choice of publishing 
the book or appearing before the law 
courts. They took the former alternative, 
and the instant success of the volume 
stamped Mark Twain as the humorist otf 
America, if not of the world. Thus it 
comes about that all of the multitudinous 
articles which have appeared since then 
about the writer of this book have treated 
of him entirely as the funny man, and 
have ignored the fact that he has eminent 
qualities which are no less worthy of con- 
sideration. 

I think I may claim with truth that I 
know Mr. Clemens somewhat intimately, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that, 
although I have as keen an appreciation 
of humour as the next man, humour is 
merely a small part of his mental equip- 
ment, perhaps the smallest part. You 
have but to look at the man to realise 
this. His face is the face of a Bismarck. 
I have always regarded him as the typical 
American,. if there is such a person. If 
ever the eyes and the beak of the American 
eagle were placed into and on a man’s face, 
Samuel L. Clemens is that man. In the 
first published description of him, written 
more than thirty years ago, Dr. Hing- 
ston says, “His eyes are light and 
twinkling.” In the most recent article, 
Mr. Stead says, “ His eyes are grey and 
kindly-looking.” They are kindly-looking, 
for the man himself is kindly, and naturally 
his eyes give some index of this ; but their 
eagle-like, searching, penetrating quality 
seems to me their striking peculiarity. 
They are eyes that look into the future ; 
that can read a man through and through. 
I should hate to do anything particularly 
mean and then have to meet the eyes of 
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Mark Twain. I know I should be found 
out. 

It is an achievement for a man once 
labelled to meet success outside of what 
the public consider to be his line. This 
Mark Twain has done. Zhe Prince and 
the Pauper is certainly one of the very 
best historical novels that ever was 
written, and if it had not appeared, son.e 
popular books which might be mentioned 
would not now be in existence. /oan of 
Are has been hailed by several of the 
most distinguished critics of Europe as a 
distinct gain to the serious literature of 
this country, In A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur the author ran counter, 
not only to his own label, but to a labelled 
section of history. The age of Arthur has 
been labelled “sentimental,” and the 
iconoclast who stirred it up with the in- 
flexible crowbar of fact, and showed 
under what hard and revolting conditions 
the ordinary man then existed, naturally 
brought upon himself the censure of the 
Slaves of the Label. But these are three 
books which, aside from their intrinsic 
interest, cause a man to think ; and I hope 
that some day Mr. Clemens will turn his 
attention to American history and give us 
a volumeor two which will be illuminating. 

There is a popular idea that Mark 
Twain is an indolent man; but, as a 
matter of fact, I never knew one who was 
so indomitably industrious. As he has 
said to me on more than one occasion, no 
man is indolent on a subject that absorb- 
ingly concerns him, and in his writing 
Matk Twain is indefatigable, destroying 
more manuscript that does not entirely 
satisfy him than probably any other 
writer. His endeavour ‘is to get his sen- 
tences as perfect as possible when first 
written, and not to depend on after cor- 
rection, either in manuscript or proof, 
In the construction of the sentence, in 
the careful selection of the exact word, he 
has the genius that consists in taking in- 
finite pains. In theory he labours each 
day from eleven to four or _half-past, 
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and is content if he achieves 1,800 
words; but in practice he is apt to work 
on and on unless somebody drags him 
away from his task, so completely does 
he lose himself in what he is doing. On 
several occasions, when living near him 
on the continent of Europe, I have acted 
as his quitting-bell, and called in on him 
when it was time for him to cease work- 
ing, so that we might take our pre-ar- 
ranged walk together; but whether I 
interrupted him at four, or at five, or at 
six, or at seven, he generally said, ‘Is 
time up already ? Just let me finish this 
sentence, and I'll be with you.” ‘Then, 
when he had forgotten me, I had usually 
to upset a chair or fall over a sofa to 
recall myself to his attention. If left 
entirely alone, he would break the record 
as far as a day’s work is concerned. He 
cannot dictate, nor does he use a type- 
writer ; a fountain-pen is his utmost con- 
cession to modernity. His handwriting 
is as legible as print, and he invariably 
uses note paper, which he tears off, sheet 
after sheet, after about 150 words have 
been written to the page. 

Mr. Clemens is a most kindly man, and 
I have been amazed at the amount of time 
he wastes in writing letters of counsel or 
encouragement to utter strangers, who 
have the brazen cheek to make this or 
that demand upon his energies ; but as I 
was once one of those strangers myself, I 
cannot censure this practice with the 
emphasis it undoubtedly deserves—I am 
handicapped by my own guilt. As an 
instance of this, or perhaps I should say, 
as six instances, I now give some account 
of how he has obtained places for young 
men who desired to become journalists, 
and who wrote to him invoking his aid in 
the furtherance of that ambition. 


MARK TWAIN’S “SYSTEM” FOR FINDING 
EMPLOYMENT. 

The strong common-sense of Mr. 

Clemens must have struck everyone who 


has been brought into contact with .h.m, 
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and I think the facts I here set down are 
proof of this faculty. It seems to me 
that his advice to would-be reporters is so 
good that it is a pity it should be given 
to individuals rather than to the general 
public, for it applies not to journalism 
alone, but to every department of effort. 
At the time the incidents were related to 
me, I put them down in my_note-book 
and I have endeavoured to reproduce 
them as nearly as may be in Mr. Clemens’s 
own words. Happily there is no time 
before this article appears to submit a 
proof to him, and so I cannot guarantee 
absolute accuracy ; but on the other hand, 
I run no risk of having it vetoed and thus 
lost to the world; and in apologising to 
him, I beg to add the time-honoured 
formula of journalism, that our columns 
are open to him should he desire to make 
any correction. 

Mr. Clemens invented a “system” 
once ; perhaps one might be allowed to 
call it a philosophy. 

It was thirty-five years ago. He and 
Jim were cabin-mates in a_ new silver- 
mining camp away off in a corner of 
Nevada. They had spent weeks in vain 
prospecting ; their money was about out ; 
they found themselves compelled to throw 
their tools aside for a while and hunt up a 
salaried situation of one kind or another. 
When I say “they,” I mean Jim; for he 
was of powerful build and stood a chance, 
whereas his partner was feeble and stood 
none. Jim went over into the valley 
where the quartz mills were, and tried to 
get a situation, but there was not a 
vacancy of any kind. ‘Things looked 
dark for them. ‘They sat around many 
hours, gloomily brooding and thinking. 
Then necessity, the mother of invention, 
came suddenly and unexpectedly to the 
help of the weaker comrade. A scheme 
was born to Clemens, a scheme founded 
upon a common foible of our human 
nature. He believed it would work, but 


thought he would not expose it to criti- 
cism and almost certain derision until he 
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had privately tested it. Clemens said to 
Jim: 

“Which mill would you rather have a 
situation in?” 

“Oh, the Morning Siar, of course ; but 
they are full ; there wasn’t the least show 
there ; I knew it before I went.” 

“Very well, I will go and see if they will 
give me a place. When I get it I will 
turn it over to you.” 

It was a sad time, but jim almost smiled 
at the idea. He said: 

“ When you get it. It was well to put 
that in. If they’ve no place for me, what 
dv you suppose they want with an arrested 
development like you ?” 

Jim was surprised when Clemens started. 
He had not supposed that his partner was 
in earnest, 

Clemens arrived and asked the foreman 
for work. It would have been natural for 
the foreman to laugh, but he was not the 
laughing sort. He said promptly : 

* All full!” and was turning away, but 
the young man said: 

“IT know that, but if you will let me 
tell you ”"—and Clemens went on and told 
him the project. He listened, a little 
impatiently at first, then tolerantly, and 
finally sympathetically—yes, with even a 
distinct friendliness in his eye. When the 
youth had finished, the foreman said : 

“All right, my boy. It is a queer notion, 
and rather unusual, I must say. Still, 
it’s your own proposition, and if you 
are satisfied with it, shed your coat and 
begin.” 

At the end of a week Clemens was back 
at the cabin, pretty well worn out. Jim 
said : 

“Why, how you look ! 
been doing ?” 

“‘Screening sand, sorting ore, feeding 
batteries, cleaning up amalgam, charging 
the pans, firing the retorts—oh, every- 
thing.” 

“Ts that so? Did they give you a situa- 
tion ?” 

“Te,” 


What have you 














“No!” 

“ro” 

‘What mill?” 

“The Morning Star.” 

“ What a lie.” 

“It isn’t. It’s true. And I’ve ar- 
ranged for you to take my place Mon- 


day. Steady situation as long as you 
like. And you'll get wages, too. I 
didn’t,” 


The closing remark discloses the magic 
secret of Clemens’s “ system,” and he has 
worked the scheme many times since. 
Compressed into a sentence, the gospel 
of this system is this: Almost any man 
will give you a situation if you are willing 
to work for nothing ; the salary will follow 
presently ; you have only to wait a little, 
and be patient. 

This plan floated Clemens into journal- 
ism ; then into book-making, and other 
diversions followed. After a while, can- 
didates for places on the daily press and 
for admission to the magazines began to 
apply to him for help. This was in 1870. 
They wanted him to use his “ influence.” 
It was a pleasant phrase, “ influence ”— 
and debauched his honesty. He could 
not bring himself to come out and ac- 
knowledge that he hadn’t any, so he did 
what all the new hands do: wrote notes 
of introduction and recommendation to 
editors, although he knew that the focus 
of an editor’s literary judgment could not 
be altered by such futilities. His notes 
accomplished nothing, so he reformed and 
stopped writing them. 

HOW THE “SYSTEM” HAS WORKED. 

But the applications did not cease. 
Then the “system” tested eight years 
before, in the mines, suggested itself, 
and he thought he would try it on 
these people. His first patient was a 
young stranger out West. He was 
blazingly anxious to become a journalist, 
and believed he had the proper stuff in 
him for the vocation ; but he said he had 
no friends and no influence, and all his 
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efforts to get work on newspapers had 
failed. He asked only the most moderate 
wages, yet he was always promptly snubbed, 
and could get no editor to listen to him. 
Clemens thought out a sermon for that 
young fellow, and in substance it was to 
this effect :-— 

Your project is unfair. The physician, 
the clergyman, the lawyer, the teacher, 
the architect, the sculptor, the painter, 
the engineer, all spend years and money 
in fitting themselves for their several 
professions, and none of them expects to 
be paid a penny for his services until his 
long apprenticeship is finished and his 
competency established. It is the same 
with the humbler trades. If you should 
go, equipped with your splendid ignorance, 
to the carpenter, or the tinner, or the 
shoemaker, and ask for a situation and 
wages, you would frighten those people ; 
they would take you for a lunatic. And 
you would take me for a lunatic, if I 
should suggest that you go to them with 
such a proposition. Then why should 
you have the effrontery to ask an editor 
for employment and wages when you have 
served no apprenticeship to the trade of 
writing? And yet you are hardly to 
blame, for you have the rest of the world 
with you. It is a common superstition 
that a pen is a thisg which—— 

However, never mind the rest ; you get 
the idea. It was probably a good enough 
sermon, but Mr. Clemens has the impres- 
sion that he did not send it. He did 
send a note, however, and it was to this 
effect : 

‘‘If you will obey my instructions 
strictly, 1 will get you a situation on a 
daily newspaper. You may select the 
paper yourself ; also the city and State.” 

This note made the receiver glad. It 
made his heart bound. You could see it 
in his answer, It was the first time he 
had-run across a Simon-pure benefactor 
of the old school. He promised, on 
honour, and gratefully, that whatever the 
instructions might be he would not swerve 
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rom them a hair’s breadth. And he 
named the journal of his choice. He 
chose high, too, but that was a good sign. 
Mr. Clemens framed the instructions and 
sent them, although he had an idea that 
they might disappoint the applicant a 
little, but nothing was said about that. 

Formula: (1) By a beneficent law of 
our human nature, every man is ready 
and willing to employ any young fellow 
who is honestly anxious to work—for 
nothing. 

(2) A man once “wonted” to an em- 
ployee and satisfied with him, is loath to 
part with him and give himself the trouble 
of breaking in a new man. 

Let us practice upon these foibles. 

/nstructions ; (1) You are to apply for 
work at the office of your choice. 

(2) You are to go without recommen- 
dations. You are not to mention my name, 
nor anyone’s but your own. 

(3) You are to say that you want no 
pay. That all you want is work, any 
kind of work—you make no stipulation ; 
you are ready to sweep out, point the 
pencils, replenish the inkstands, hold 
copy, tidy up, keep the place in order, 
run errands—anything and everything ; 
you are not particular. You are so tired 
of being idle that life is a burden to you ; 
all you want is work and plenty of it. 
You do not want a pennyworth of re- 
muneration. N.B.—You will get the 
place, whether the man be a generous 
one or a selfish one. 

(4) You must not sit around and wait 
for the staff to find work for you to do. 
You must keep watch and find it for your- 
self. When you can’t find it, invent it. 
You will be popular there pretty soon, 
and the boys will do you a good turn 
whenever they can. When you are on 
the street and see a thing that is worth 
reporting, go to the office and tell about 
it. By-and-by you will be allowed to put 
such things on paper yourself. In the 
morning you will notice that they have 
been edited, and a good many of your 
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words left out—the very strongest ai.d 
best ones, too. That wil teach you to 
modify yourself. In due course you will 
drift by natural and sure degrees into 
daily and regular reporting, and will find 
yourself on the city editor’s staff, without 
anyone’s quite knowing how or when you 
got there. 

(5) By this time you have become 
necessary ; possibly even indispensable. 
Still, you are never to mention wages. 
That is a matter which will take care of 
itself; you must wait. By-and-by there 
will be a vacancy on a neighbouring 
paper. You will know all the reporters 
in town by this time, and one or another 
of them will speak of you and you will be 
offered the place, at current wages. You 
will report this good fortune to your city 
editor, and he will offer you the same 
wages, and you will stay where you are. 

(6) Subsequently, whenever higher pay 
is offered you on another paper, you are 
not to take the place if your original em- 
ployer is willing to keep you at a like 
price. 

These instructions were probably not 
quite what the young fellow was expect- 
ing, but he kept his word, and obeyed 
them to the letter. He applied for the 
situation, and got it without trouble. He 
kept his adviser acquainted with the steps 
of his progress. He began in the general 
utility line, and moved along up. Within 
a month he was on the city editor’s staff. 
Within another month he was offered a 
place on another paper—with wages. 
His own employers ‘called the hand,” 
and he remained where he was. Within 
the next four years his salary was twice 
raised by the same process. Then he 
was given the berth of chief editor on a 
great daily down South, and there he 
still was when Mr. Clemens last heard of 
him. 

His next patient was another strange: 
who wanted to try journalism and could 
not get an opening. He was very much 
gratified when he was told to choose his 
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paper and he would be given a situation 
on it. He was less gratified when he 
learned the terms. Still, he carried them 
out, got the place he wanted, and has 
been a reporter ever since. 

The third patient followed the rules, 
and at the end of a month was made a 
sort of assistant editor of the paper, and he 
was also put under wages without his ask- 
ing it: not high wages, for it was nota rich 
or prominent paper, but as good as he was 
worth. Six months later he was offered 
the chief editorship of a new daily in 
another town —a paper to be conducted by 
a chairman and directors—moneyed, arro- 
gant, small-fry politicians. Mr. Clemens 
told him he was too meek a creature for 
the place: that he would be bundled out 
of it without apology in three months, 
and tried to persuade him to stay where 
he was, and where his employment would 
be permanent; but the glory of a chief 
eJitorship was too dazzling, the salary 
was extravagant, and he went to his doom. 
He lasted less than three months, and 
was then hustled out with contumely. 
That was twenty years ago. His spirit 
was wounded to the death probably, for 
he has never applied for a place since, 
and has never had one of any kind. 

The fourth candidate was a stranger. 
He obeyed the rules, got the place he 
named, became a good reporter and very 
popular, was presently put under a good 
salary voluntarily, and remained at his 
postayear. Then he disappeared, greatly 
regretted. His creditors will lynch him 
when they get him. Or maybe they will 


elect him mayor; there are enough of 
them to make it unanimous. 

The fifth man followed the rules, and 
went up and up till he became chief 
editor, then down and down until he be- 
came a lawyer. 

No. 6 was a fine success. He chose 
his paper, and followed the rules strictly. 
In fifteen years he has climbed from a 
general utility youth to the top, and is 
now chief leader writer on one of the 
most widely known and successful daily 
journals in the world. He has never 
served any but the one employer. The 
same man pays his large salary to-day 
who took him, an unknown youth at 
nothing-and-find-himself, fifteen years 
ago. 

These are genuine cases, and Mr. 
Clemens stated them truthfully. There 
are others, but these are enough to show 
that the “system” is a practical one and 
is soundly based. 

And not uncomplimentarily based, for 
I think it is fair to assume that its real 
strength does not lie so much in man’s 
selfish disposition to get something for 
nothing, as in his inability to rebuff with 
an ungenerous “no” a young fellow who 
is asking a wholly harmless and unexacting 
favour of him. 

Since the system has succeeded so well 
in finding openings in journalism, it may 
perhaps be trusted to open a way into 
nearly any calling in the list of industries. 
So it is offered with confidence to young 
men and women who want situations and 
are without friends and influence. 
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Scotch Minister (to small boy who has been fighting). —‘‘ Ah, laddie, think what wad hae bin_done 
ae ye and ye had kilt that laddie !” 
Small Boy.—* Vd a bin had up.” 
Minister.—** Ah, yes, ye’d a bin had up, but something waur than that. 
Small Boy.—‘* Vd a be’ hung, mebbie.” 
Minister.—** Yes ! but something waur than that wad a happen‘d.” 
Small Boy.—** After that I’d a bin pit in a waxwonk !? 














THE FAILURE OF MARTHA MORRIS. 


BY JOHN 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H, 


‘wa’ OBODY has ever been known 
to say a good word for the 
men of Trentborough. 
Rarely, indeed, have the 
men of Trentborough ever 
been heard to say a good 
word for each other 

Everyone knows everyone else in the 
old town. When Bob Wright, the grocer, 
bought some of the new houses down the 
Ropery, the merits of his purchase were 
discussed in the bar parlour of the White 
Deer. When young Wiggins met Betsy 
Haverhill one Sund.y night as she came 
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out from the Wesleyan Chapel, and 
walked with her homewards, all Trent- 
borough smiled, and said it was just what 
had been expected. 

When one of the little tradesmen failed 
they could tell you in the White Deer what 
was the cause of his failure, who had been 
giving long credit, and who “‘ud cuma 
cropper.” 

And when old Martha Morris, who kept 
a little shop at the corner of the lane that 
turns down by the side of the Church, put 
up the green shutters, and a meeting of cre- 
ditors was called, there would have been 
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the usual talk had not something strange 
occurred. 

Martha Morris had always been un- 
fortunate. Her man died, and left her 
nothing. So she sold some of her furni- 
ture, and some friends lent her money, 
and she opened the shop, with the bull- 
eye chunks of glass as windows. She sold 
slates and slate pencils to the children who 
went to the Church school. Sometimes 
she sold coloured wool to the girls to 
make mats on the Friday afternoon. A 
few of the local journals were always on 
her counter, and some note-paper in 
penny packets, and cotton and worsted. 
Birthday cards she kept in a drawer with 
pen-holders, cheap combs, and many little 
oddments such as the people of Trent- 
borough might require. 

She was a little shrivelled woman, 
with narrow shoulders, and had the 
air of one who meekly accepted fate, 
and thought it no use to battle against 
its decrees. 

When a big shop near the Market Place 
commenced to sell the same articles as she 
did, her trade disappeared. Besides, her 
shop was shabby, and her things were old 
and faded, and sometimes dusty. The other 
shop had two big windows, and the things 
looked newer and brighter than hers, and 
often they were cheaper. 

And thus it was that Martha Morris put 
up her shutters one forenoon, just before 
the children came tumbling and screaming 
and laughing out of the school-house. A 
young man from the lawyer’s office had 
been writing out a list of all she had : fur- 
niture, the two chairs that belonged to her 
grandmother, the kitchen table, a vase with 
some worked woollen lilies under a glass 
case, the dull-ticking, brass-faced old 
clock, even a cracked china cup and saucer 
that were given her by her mother on 
her wedding day. The value of the lot 
was computed by the young man to be 
£15 14s. 9d., and her liabilities were 
4,27 48. or thereabouts. For she could 
not remember if she had paid for the 
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coals that stood in a shed at the back of 
the decrepit shop. 

It was a warm, heavy-atmosphered 
afternoon, with humid air from the 
marshes across the river hanging over the 
town, when the few creditors to whom 
Martha Morris was indebted met to decide 
upon selling her up, or “winding up the 
estate,” as Lawyer Spencer termed it. 

The meeting had been called for four 
o'clock. At three o’clock Martha was 
ready, although the walk from her shop 
to the office of the lawyer was little more 
than five minutes. But after she had 
washed the plate, and wiped the knife 
and fork after her dinner, she put on the 
old black bonnet, and the old black 
cloak, worn time out of mind in summer 
and in winter. She preferred, however, 
to wear them on dull days, for then the 
sun, with its fierce light, did not show 
that the lace on her bonnet was fading to 
a brown, and that the cloak was shabby 
and polished in places, and frayed at the 
edges. 

But to-day she put them on, having no 
preference. She sat down in her little 
kitchen, and folded her cotton-gloved 
hands in her lap. She looked round on 
her little possessions, so soon to be 
wrenched from her. 

She was a woman with no spirit, and 
the near prospect of the workhouse did 
not distress her. 

“What hes ter.be, mun be!” was the 
substance of her philosophy. 

The old cat dozed and purred on the 
hearthrug made with snippets of cloth 
collected during long years. 

The buzz of the children in the infant 
school close by, m-a-t, mat, ca-t, cat, 
d-o-g, dog, recited in unison, floated in 
through the open window, while Martha 
sat listening to the dull click of the clock, 
and watched the second hand jerk round, 
and round, and round, while the minute 
hand sank slowly to the half-hour, and 
then climbed slowly towards the hour. 

She went out into the hot street, 





















Nobody was about. But the rumble of a 
cart over the rough cobble stones could 
be heard some distance away. She turned 
and crossed the Market Place that was 
bathed in sunshine, and had an old 
cannon, the prize of one of the wars, 
standing in the centre. 

The principal shops of Trentborough 
are in the Market Place, but not a soul 
was out this drowsy, sensuous afternoon, 
save a nursemaid, with red cheeks and an 
ill-fitting dress that dragged at the heel, 
who was lazily pushing a perambulator. 

The lawyer's office was up a narrow 
passage, that stood between an iron- 
mong:2r’s and a chemist’s, and then up a 
narrow, steep flight of stairs. The walls 
were covered with posters announcing 
sales by auction, sometimes of houses, 
generally of farming implements and 
horses. Lawyer Spencer’s name was in 
big letters at the bottom of each poster as 
‘* solicitor to the vendors” or “ solicitor to 
the trustecs.” Many of the posters were 
old, the sales having taken place months 
and even years ago. But they were never 
pulled down. They gave one the idea 
that Mr. Spencer was a man with a wide- 
spread connection. 

When Martha Morris tapped at the door 
and went into the little office, with a green 
baize-covered table at one side, where 
sat the lawyer with a bundle of official 
documents before him, her heart beat 
quickly, for she felt a slight tremor. 

She knew all the creditors, plain spoken 
but rather slow-witted men, who wanted 
their twenty shillings inthe pound. There 
was Master Tuckwell, who supplied all 
the little shopkeepers in the surrounding 
villages with goods. He was the largest 
creditor, and one of the local preachers at 
the Methodist Chapel—a hard man, who 
never gave more than thirty-six inches to 
the yard, and asked himself for thirty- 
seven. 

Amos Atkin, a stout old gentleman with 
a round face, came to look after his rent. 
Bill Needham, the elder, supposed he 
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could get back the gross of slates he 
had supplied to the widow. Catsby, the 
haberdasher, who advanced Martha a few 
shillings’ worth of pencils and ink-bottles 
and blotting-paper, loudly complained 
against her not discovering her position 


before, while Walter Horton, son of 
the coal merchant, said it was no good 
squabbling, for the poor old woman had 
probably been hard enough pushed with- 
out them making it worse for her. 

And it was at this point that Mrs. 
Morris tapped gently at the door, and 
stepped hesitatingly into the room. 

“ Sit down, please,” said the lawyer. 

Martha looked round and could not 
make up her mind which of the three 
empty chairs she should take. 

“* Maybe ye’ll just sit down, Mrs. Morris,” 
said Amos Atkin; “ its warm walkin’ ter 
day.” 

‘Yes, sir, it is,” said Martha, taking 
the chair nearest the door. 

She felt slightly overawed. 

Amos Atkin blew out his cheeks, for he 
was hot. Master Tuckwell beat a tattoo 
with his fingers on the table edge. 

“ Business hesn’t been so fust rate wi’ 
yer, Mrs. Morris?” said young Horton, 
by way of breaking the dead silence which 
fell on the little meeting. 

** No, sir, it ain’t ; not so fust rate as I 
mi’t wish.” 

“Ah, just so!” said Tuckwell, look- 
ing hard at the widow, as though he was 
going to make a further remark. But he 
turned his gaze out of the window. 

** Maybe you’ve been knawin’ ye was 
in trouble for a long time?” put in the 
haberdasher, twirling the ends of his little 
black beard. 

“Vis, sir, I’ve known on it fur a long 
time, but I’ve allus hoped—allus hoped.” 
“ Ah, just so!” repeated Tuckwell. 

“ But ’opin’ an’ not payin’ ain’t much 
good in business, Mrs. Morris,” added 
Catsby. 

“No, sir, it ain’t that.” 
Lawyer Spencer looked up from his 
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papers with a slight frown. He was a 
clean-shaven, bald man, with a hurried 
manncr. “ We had better not commence 
in an informal way,” he said. “This is 
the case of Martha Morris, of Church 
Lane, in the parish of All Saints, 
Trentborough, widow. ‘The debtor filed 
her own petition. The liabilities are 
put down. at £27 odd, though I 
believe they will rank more, and the 
assets are estimated to realise some- 
thing about #15. The debtor, I belicve, 
has no offer to make. The best plan 
would be to have Mrs. Martha Morris 
adjudicated bankrupt. If you please, 
choose one of your number to act with 
me to wind up the estate, and after the 
necessary expenses have been paid the 
remainder will be divided in accordance 
with the Act. All who are of this opinion 
kindly signify the same by ———” 

“ Ain’t yer goin’ just a bit too fast, 
Mester Spencer?” said Amos Atkin, 
edging forward so that he sat quite on the 
edge of his chair. ‘Now, I’m what I 
think yer call a preferent’al creditor, ain’t 
I, ’cause I’m th’ landlord, an’ hev th’ fust 
bite?” 

“Ha!” puffed Needham, rubbing his 
hand up the side of his unshaven cheek. 
“] dunno as anybody oughter hev any 
preference like ’ere, an’ least o’ all Mester 
Atkin theer, whose better able ter lose 
than rs 

“Quite right, quite right, Mr. Atkin,” 
interposed the lawyer, placing the palms 
of his hands together. ‘‘ You are techni- 
cally correct. I had that in mind.” 

‘* But ‘ow abaat my slates ? ” questioned 
Needham. ‘“ Can’t I get ’em back, fur I 
think most of ’em’s still at Mrs. Morris’s 
shop?” 

“T’m afraid not! no, I’m afraid not. 
They will have to be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds will be properly administered.” 

“Ay,” argued Needham, “but when 
that’s been done, an’ you’ve ’ed your pull, 
and Mester Atkin ’ere hes hed ’is, there 
waint be much worth th’ pickin’.” 
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‘I merely state the law,” said Mr. 
Spencer, jerking his pen into the ink- 
bottle. 

“Oh, hang th’ law! 
justice.” 

The lawyer made no reply. For a few 
moments his pen scratched over the 
paper, while the afternoon sun streamed 
in through the little square panes, lighting 
up the shabby attire and the pale, parch- 
ment-like features of Martha Mortis. 

**T suppose I am right, Mrs. Morris, in 
saying you have no offer to make ?” said 
the lawyer, looking up. 

**T dunno what ter say, sir.” 

“T mean you have no proposition to 
make so that these proceedings may be 
suspended with the prospect of you ulti- 
mately clearing off your indebtedness ?” 

‘No, sir, I ain't.” 

‘‘ Then, gentlemen, if you are all agrced 
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we may—— 

“T’m_ thinkin’, Mrs. Morris,” said 
‘Tuckwell, the local preacher, “‘that yer 
goes to the Parish Church?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir—sometimes !” 

“ Ah, just so!” and he began tapping 
his fingers with rather more energy. 

“ Well, so do I!” said Needham, who; 
having had his temper ruffled, was pre- 
pared to quarrel with somebody. “So 
do I, but I doan’t see as ’ow that’s got 
owt tcr do wit.” 

“T think,” replied ‘T'uckwell, “ I’m en- 
titled ter ask Mrs. Morris some questions. 
Ain’t that so, lawyer?” 

“Of course, of course; any questions 
that may throw a light on how the in- 
solvency was brought about.” 

* Well, you fire ahead, Tuckwell,” said 
Needham, sticking his arms as far as tLey 
would go in his breeches-pocket, and 
stretching his legs out straight, ‘‘go ahead, 
an’ you bully-rag th’ ’owd wumman, an’ 
we'll wait till you’ve done.” 

“Then yer mi’t tell us, Mrs. Morris,” 
said Tuckwell, unheeding the remon- 
strance, “‘’ow much you've been mekin’ 
these last few months like.” 
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“Sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another, Mester Tuckwell,” said Martha 
Morris in her thin cracked voice. 
“Sometimes I’ve made as much as 
thi’teen shillin’ an’ sometimes nobbut 
much abuv seven.” 

“Ah! just so. Yer niver tho’t o’ 
‘plyin’ ter Church folks ?” 

*“No, sir. I was niver exackly wi’out 
sup i’ th’ ’ouse.” 

** But yer knew as how yer was livin’ on 
yer capital.” 

“ Vis, sir, I'll not be denyin’ that. But 
I soort o’’spected thing’s ’ud work round, 
an’ they didn’t.” 

“ An’—an’ what dye expec’ ter do 
now?” 

“I suppose’s I'll hev ter go i’ th’ 
Union,” she replied. 

“Justso! “ Hev’ ye—do yer feel an 
objection like ter go i’ th’ Union?” 

“IT dunno, sir. If I hes ter go I sup- 
pose I hes ter go.” 

“Ah! How long hev yer lived 7’ 
Trentboro’", Mrs. Morris ?” 

“T wor born i’ th’ White Hoss yard— 
that wor seventy year sin come next 
October mart.” 

+ “Ah!” 

The local preacher’s fingers once more 
began tapping while the man _ looked 
thoughifully beyond the window. Need- 
ham was fidgety, and kept throwing one 
leg over the other. He was indignant at 
Tuckwell’s cross-questioning. Amos Atkin 
was mildly indignant also, but his indigna- 
tion took the form of blowing out his 
cheeks. Catsby, the hairdresser, pulled 
at individual hairs in his stunted beard, 
and then he tugged at the buttons of his 
coat as though he would pull them off. 
Young Horton leaned forward with his 
elbows on his knee making up his mind 
what had best be done. 

The lawyer busily scribbled a letter. 

Martha Morris kept her glance on the 
floor. Had she been a woman of any 
energy, any initiative, or had there been 
any cunning about her, she might have 
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wept and pleaded her trials, told the story 
of her want, and even reminded Amos 
Atkin of the time when he was a tall 
young man and she was a bright- 
cheeked girl, and—but that was a long 
time ago, fifty years at least, and he had 
mea sons now and grandchildren. 

So she said nothing, but sat quietly 
with her hands in her lap. She knew 
how it would all end. She had known it 
for months. She felt she would be glad 
when it was all over, and she could go to 
the Union. 

The rays of the sun left the woman’s 
face, and crept with slow and lessened 
radiance along the wall. 

“Well, gentlemen, what shall it be— 
what shall we do?” questioned the 
lawyer. 

No one made a reply. The rough men 
began to feel ashamed—not of their action 
against the widow—but of a sentiment 
which sprang up in each of their breasts. 
To be thought weak, to waver in anything, 
was merely to hold themselves up to con- 
tempt. 

Not a man liked to say what was in his 
mind for fear of the others. 

Tuckwell, the general dealer, the local 
preacher, the man with the tight-cornered 
lips—who had never been heard to say a 
kind word in his life—was the first to 
speak. 

“I'm thinkin,” he said, “as ’ow, per- 
sonally, I’m in no great heed for th’ 
money as Mrs. Morris owes. I doant 
mind lettin’ th’ debt stan’ a bit longer. I’ 
course—that is—I knaws Mrs. Morris ’ll 
pay when she’s i’ funds.” 

Once more he tapped his short fingers ; 
he spoke as though he were addressing a 
couple of sparro ws chirruping and quarrel- 
ling on the tree by the window. 

** Well, I doant objec’ confessin’ summat 
like that wor i’ my own mind,” said young 
Horton confusedly. 

* An’ maybe —mayb2 I’d get more fur 
my slates if we worn’t ovver pressin’ like,” 
remarked the unshaven Bill Needham 
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** Money’s no’ ter be slipped by, but then 
‘es yer says . 

“Mrs. Morris,” said Catsby, the haber- 
dasher, speaking dubiously, “ mit tell us 
when she’d expec’ ter make hersen ciear 
like.” 

“T dunno, sirs,” replied the woman. 
“I’m old, an’ can’t get abaat much, an’ 
my things ain’t o’ the fust class, an’ since 
th’ big shop’s opened few folks cum near 
me, an’—an’ there’s no tellin’ as I’d ever be 
able ter pay. Maybe I’d only get farther 
i’ th’ mire like. I dunno what ter say.” 

Again there was silence in the rcom, 
but the shouts and hallooing of children 
released from school could be heard as 
they scampered along the street on their 
way home. 

The cheeks of Amos Atkin were blown 
out to their fullest extent. His eyes 
bulged forward, and his fat hands played 
nervously with his heavy silver watch- 
guard. 

“ Prob’ly,” he said with a burst, “sum 
on yer ’ill think me a fool like, but—but 
—well, it ain’t Christian as we should 
send Mrs. Morris here inter th’ Union. 
You does just what yer likes, but I with- 
draws my claim for th’ rent. Theer—I’m 
maybe luney, but—well, theer ’t is !” and 
he sank back in his chair as though his 
soul had been relieved of a burden. 

**T doant think as that’s exac’ly busi- 
ness,” said Tuckwell. ‘It’s what they 
calls a bad precedent ; an’ yet—yet I may 
say it shows a good spirit. I’m thinkin’ 
as maybe I’d not miss th’ little mite Mrs. 
Morris owes me, an’—an’ if the rest ’ill do 
th’ same, we’ll just call it square.” 

“I’m hanged if I’m going to be out- 
done by any rantin’ Methody local,” ex- 
claimed Needham, trying to drive his fists 
farther into his brecches-pockets, “ an’ 
slates or no slates, we’ll wipe ’em out.” 

“It’s like eno’ I'll get a danged good 
wiggin’ when I get ’ome from th’ owd 
man,” put in young Horton, “ but if he 
can't spare the price of half a ton of coal, 
well, he’s a thick ’un.” 
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The four men twisted uneasily on their 
chairs. 

They had each been guilty of a foolish 
act, but each had the consolation that 
he was not alone. 

“‘ An’ what say you, Mester Catsby ?” 
enquired Bill Needham. 

“Tt strikes me as Trentboro’ ’ill be 
hevin’a laugh at usas alot o’ milk-’eaded, 
soft-’earted—oh, no offence, Mester Need- 
ham, but yer knaws what Robson, an’ 
Teddy Russell, an’ them there ‘ill have ter 
say in the White Deer when they ’ears 
on’t. We'll niver be done wi'’t, an’ we'll 
be chaffed as no folks iver was.” 

** Many a man doesn’t do what ’is ’eart 
tells ’im a’cause he’s afeard o’ bein’ laughed 
at,” said the preacher. 

“T’m not thinkin’ as how anybody 
should know owt abaat it,” said Needham. 
“‘ If we hou’d our clap, no folks ’ill be owt 
wiser.” 

“That’s trew,” answered the haber- 
dasher, ‘fan’ I’m willin’ ter join in, pro- 
vidin’ ther’s nowt said abaat it.” 

“Well, we ain’t sich fools as ter gie 
folks chance o’ laughin’,” said the other. 
** At least, I ain’t.” 

Lawyer Spencer made a mild objecticn, 
but he was promptly overruled. ‘Then, 
gentlemen, may I take it this meeting is 
dissolved without the creditors coming to 
any decision ?” 

“Jest as yer like, mester,” said Tuck- 
well, “but I’m thinkin’ we’ve cum to a 
decision all t’same.” 

Never once had Martha Morris raised 
her head. She was conscious enough of 
the conversation, and she knew that her 
lot was not to be the workhouse after all. 

“‘T thank you, sirs; I’m ‘ternal obliged 
ter yer,” she said in her thin voice, which 
had no softness in it. 

* An’ I thinks it’s abaat time I clears 
off ter my tea,” said Necdham, rising and 
stretching himself. 

He managed to push something into 
Martha Morris’s hand as he left the room. 
So did Tuckwell. But they did it unseen 
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by the others. They did not like to be 
laughed at. 

For a few minutes the men stood talk- 
ing on the pavement. The old woman 
slipped by them. There was no colour 
in her cheek, not even a gleam of bright- 
ness in her eye. She ambled across the 
Market Place and down Church Lane. 

“1 was thinkin’ ye was ill, Mrs. Morris,” 
said another old dame. “ I was wonderin’ 
why th’ shutters was up.” 

“Oh, I had a bit o’ business, an’ 
i’ course there was nobody as I could 
leave ter look after th’ place.” 

She went into her kitchen and took off 
her black bonnet with the faded lace. 
She stirred up the fire and put on the 
kettle. Then she went round to the 
front and lifted down the shutters. 

‘What has ter be, mun be,” she 
muttered to herself. 


There was the usual gathering of trades- 
men that night in the bar-parlour at the 
White Deer. 

“ Hev yer ‘eard that old Martha Morris 
es broke at last?” said Robson the 
butcher. 

** Well, there’s no wonder,” said Mike 
Wainwright, the saddler, from his corner. 
“TI suppose you've been let in fur a bit, 
Mester Atkin ?” 

Amos Atkinas usual blewout his cheeks. 
* J doant know as I hev,” he prevaricated. 
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“ She'll be owin’ you summat, Need- 
ham ?” 

“Not a ha’penny ” replied Needham 
decisively, pulling at his pipe. 

“ Ain’t she broke then ?” 

“‘ Broke !” and Needham tried to sneer. 

“ Anyways,” said Robson “’er shutters 
was up ter-day.” 

“ Well, they waint be up ter-morrer you 
take my tip on’t,” said Needham between 
the whiffs. ‘ How things does get abaat, 
to be sure. Business ain’t brisk, but’s 
brisk eno’. Old Mrs. Morris was a 
thinking’ o’ takin’ a bigger shop an’ we 
just ’ed a gathering ter see if we'd be 
justified in helpin’ ter stock th’ place. 
She only wants six months’ credit, an 
there’s some ’ere wants a deal sight more’n 
that. Broke! who ’iver ’eard tell o’ such 
a thing. You'll be sayin’ as I’m broke 
next.” 

*You’re an awful liar, Needham !” said 
Amos Atkin, leaning over and whispering 
to him. 

“Oh well, we all on us hes our fail- 
in’s!” 

And the people of the sleepy old town 
did not hear ‘of the failure of Martha 
Morris. 

Nobody has ever been known to say a 
good word for the men of Trentborough, 
rarely indeed, have the men of ‘Trent- 
borough ever been heard to say a good 
word for each other. 
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The Salon Jury, 1884 (section of painting). 





From the original painting by Henri Gervex, in the 
Luxembourg Gallery. 


The scene is in the Palsis de 1’In lustrie aud among the artists represented are Carolus-Duran, Bouguereau, Henner, Cabane!, Bonnat, 
Laurens, Lefebvre, Puvis de Chavannes, Cormon, and Constant, 


A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


RECEPTION OF PICTURES AT THE SALON.—AIME MOROT.—A TYPICAL WAR 


PICTURE.—MARIANO 
ENGLISH ART IN 


FORTUNY 


DAGNAN-BOUVERET.—CAZIN.—FRITZ 


RELIGIOUS PICTURE. 


CONCLUDING 


ITH the coming of spring a 
species of contained activity 

settles upon artistic Paris. The cafs in 
the students’ quarter no longer resound 
to the merry warfare of opponents deter- 
mined to decide once for all some 
mooted point of art. The leaders have 
deserted the open field, and in the seclu- 
sion of their studios are occupied in pro- 
ducing for the coming Salon their annual 
contribution to their country’s art. The 


AND 
PARIS.—FREDERICK WALKER.—HENNER.— LAURENS.— 


HIS INFLUENCE.—BELGIAN AND 


VON UHDE AND THE MODERN 


ARTICLE, 


twentieth of March marks the term of 
this period of production. By the close 
of that day all paintings and sculpture 
must be delivered at the Palais de 
l’Industrie in readiness for the judgment 
to be passed upon them by jurors duly 
elected from the artists who are no longer 
eligible for medals, having received them 
all. Over ten thousand works of art are 
offered each year, of which three-fourths 
are returned to their respective authors, 
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and only one-fourth considered accept- 
able for exhibition. The morning of the 
twentieth, therefore, finds the studios 
awake early. In a building or a quarter 
where there are many artists, the carman, 
who comes by appointment to take the 
picture to the exhibition, finds himself 
besieged with entreaties to go to this, that, 
or the other studio first, in order that a 
last final touch may be added to the 
precious canvas on which, in the case of 
the neophyte, so much depends. The 
caricature which represents the painter 
finishing his picture in an open carriage 
en route to the Salon is hardly exagge- 
rated. No sooner, however, has the van, 
freighted with so many hopes, left the 
studio than the painter, if he is young, 
departs for the Palais de 1’Industrie. 
There, before the great door opens for the 
reception of pictures, is a motley crowd of 
painters, students, and models, bent on 
obtaining a first view of the forthcoming 
exhibition. Great waggons fantastically 
laden with pictures of all sizes ; commis- 
stonaires, with the curious wooden rack 
for carrying burdens, bearing pictures on 
their backs, closely followed by the artist, 
anxious lest harm should come to his 
offering; women, young and old, with 
tiny frames, threading their way through 
the confusion, besiege the gate. The 
guardians of the Salon, attacked on all 
sides, but maintaining a stolid indifference 
born of long habit, receive and enregister 
the pictures. The sentry, ever present at 
the doors of all public buildings in 
France, stands to his post. The city 
policemen, alternating between laughter 
and anger, devote their attention to the 
unruly crowd. As the day wanes, the 
motley crowd increases in size and auda- 
city. Profiting by a moment’s relaxation 
of vigilance, the people cnter the building, 
and soon the great stairway is lined. A 
narrow passage is left, through which the 
pictures are carried, to a constant accom- 
paniment of impromptu criticisms. 

The noise and hubbub are only 
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equalled by the good nature of all con- 
cerned. Five or six men, directed with 
vehemence of gesture and voice by a 
uniformed guardian, toil up the steps, 
carrying an immense canvas representing 
a religious subject, whereupon, with one 
accord, the crowd breaks into a solemn 
chant of the church. A hunting scene 
next appears, and the yelping of all the 
hounds in Christendom wakes the echoes. 
Portraits fare ill with the assembled 
critics, and comments of the most out- 
rageously personal nature are bandied 
about with a recklessness which makes 
one hope that the originals portrayed 
have prudently stayed away. Each pic- 
ture calls forth some remark, generally 
of good-natured criticism, though the 
volatile assemblage is capable of enthu- 
siasm, and sudden and spontaneous ap- 
plause occasionally breaks forth. Parti- 
sans of rival masters are naturally in 
force, and mingled applause and groans 
meet their respective and respectable 
contributions. 

The last half-hour before the final clos- 
ing of the doors against the reception of 
pictures surpasses pandemonium. The 
Bourse in a financial crisis may equal, but 
can hardly surpass, the indescribable con- 
fusion caused by belated arrivals, be- 
wildered workmen and guardians, and the 
crowd of students intoxicated with the 
licence of their freedom of speech. At 
last comes a forcible ejection; the great 
doors are closed, the band of students 
form inline and march down the Champs 
Elysées, and within the great building the 
year’s production of art is garnered, 
awaiting the jury which is to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. 

The picture by Henri Gervex, which 
represents the jury of 1884, shows a num- 
ber of the most famous of contemporary 
painters in the midst of this work. The 
picture is typical of a class which, in the 
latter years of this century, finds favour 
with a public whose taste has apparently 
been formed on the basis of photography. 
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Visiting Day at the Hospital. 


From a painting by Jean Geoffroy, in the Luxembourg, Paris. 


An everyday scene in a Paris hospita', a happy proof that extreme realism need not preclude sentiment, which in this case is simp'e 
natural, and free from sentimentality, 


No other period of the world’s history 
has been so truthfully represented ; and 
if superficial truth were the end and aim 
of art, works like this would assuredly be 
great. The excess to which realism has 
carried us in healthy avoidance of the 
stilted and periwigged portrayal of history 
in the last century has had its use techni- 
cally, and few are the subjects with which 
a painter thus equipped is not fitted to 
grapple. When the subject is one which 
in itself is pictorial the result is the 


greater from its superb technical com- 
pleteness, as in the masterly picture by 
Aimé Nicolas Morot of the _ historic 
“Charge of the ‘Third Dragoons at 
Reischoffen.” 

Surely war has never been more truth- 
fully represented than here, and a com- 
parison between this picture and the 
famous Meissonier, “1807,” gives one 
the contrast between single soldiers 
minutely studied and superadded one to 
the other, and a whole regiment painted 











- The Charge of the Third Dragoons at Reischoffen. From the original painting by Aimé Morot. 


The picture represents a horoie efort to turn the fortunes of the day in one of the chief ba‘tles of the Franco-Prussian War, in which this 
regiment was decimated | 


asasingle man. Millet was wont to say 
that a flock of sheep in painting was “a 
single animal with a thousand legs ” —une 
bite a mille pattes—and it is thus that 
Morot has conceived his work. The 
painter was born at Nancy, June 16, 1850, 
received the Prix de Rome in 1873, and 
is a typical example of the best result of 
French art education. He has attempted, 
always with adequate technical ability, 
a wide range of subjects, and but for an 
apparent mental indifference to sentiment 
would be one of the most remarkable 
men of his time. 

A painter whose indifference to senti- 
ment was marked, but who in the com- 
parative poverty of technical ease of ex- 
pression had great influence in the early 
seventies, was a Spaniard, Mariano For- 
tuny. As with Regnault, we have become, 
with the waning years of the century, more 


and more indifferent to the painter who 
plays with his art. Craftsman-like capa- 
city to subjugate rebellious pigments to 
render intention no longer dazzles us ; it is 
with the intention alone that we deal, and 
by which we have returned to the days of 
Cimabue, whose picture, carried through 
the streets of Florence to its final resting- 
place, has left the impress of its passage in 
the name of the Street of Joy. Unlike the 
public of Cimabue, we demand complete 
technical ability, in order that our impres- 
sion of the picture may be undisturbed by 
insufficient workmanship. But twenty- 
five years ago the evidences of technical 
ability were hailed with delight, and the 
means obscured the aim of art. 

In 1870 “ The Spanish Marriage ” was 
exhibited at Goupil’s, in Paris, and the 
world of art placed Fortuny on a pinnacle. 
A poor boy, born at Reuss, in Catalonia, 








An Arab Guard. By Fortuny. 


In marked contrast to the seductive glitter of Fortuny's costume pictures is a number of canvases such as this where the sombre, 
serious Arab character is depicted with equal mastery 
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June 11, 1838, in his early youth he accom- 
panied his grandfather, who travelled from 
place to place with a little collection of 


wax figures. It was Fortuny’s cleverness 


The Song. From a painting by Alfred Stevens, in the Gallery 


of the Luxembourg. 


This picture, bought by the State in 1£90, was painted some years before that date, and 
is one of the most representative of the artist’ work, 


in repairing their little stock-in-trade, and 
modelling new figures to add to the col- 
lection, that attracted the attention of 
some person of taste, who prevailed on 
his native town to make an allowance of 
forty francs a month, in order that For- 
study. At nineteen, the 


tuny might 
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Academy at Barcelona awarded him the 
prize which sent him to the Spanish 
Academy of Rome. 

Fortuny’s stay in Rome was interrupted 
by a visit to Morocco, which 
gave him an insight into 
Arab life, and determined the 
character of his graver work, 
Endowed with a marvellous 
facility, it was on small can- 
vases, filled with myriads of 
figures in brilliantly contrast- 
ing costumes, that his first 
success was won. In Paris, 
where the artistic domination 
of Meissonier was felt in the 
picture mart, the enchanting 
Fortuny, who joined to the 
French painter’s minute ren- 
dering of form a_ kaleido- 
scopic charm of colour, had 
success from the first. Up 
to that time his life had been 
a hard struggle with poverty. 
From that time until his 
death, in Rome, November 
21, 1874, collectors con- 
tended eagerly to cover liter- 
ally his pictures with gold. 
Towards the close of his 
brief life he made earnest 
efforts to abandon his some- 
what trivial art, and render, 
in subject at least, the life 
which he saw about him ; 
and his unfinished ‘‘ Beach 
at Portici ” marked, possibly, 
the beginning of a more 
serious effort. I have used 
the term “enchanting,” and 
there is no other which so fitly 
applies to him, considered 
from the technical view of a painter. 
His influence in the cosmopolitan city of 
Paris and on French art has passed, but 
until to-day it has been paramount in Italy 
and Spain. There promises to be a re- 
vival of an art more noble in its tendencies 
in Italy, as was noted at the Venetian 
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Exhibition of last year ; and Spain has en- 
deavoured officially, through its academies, 
to stem the tide of virtuosity with some 
success. 

The work of scores of able Belgian 
painters must regretfully be passed by in 
this brief chronicle. Mention must be 
made of Alfred Stevens, however, who, 
adopting Paris as his home, has portrayed 
the Parisienne as none of her compatriots 
have done, though they are by no means 
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nonchalantly munches cherries they are 
extremely human. The landscapes or 
seashore backgrounds, when these fair 
creatures venture out of doors, are painted 
with consummate skill, and are soberly rich 
in colour, as are the interiors in which they 
are generally depicted. Stevens has been 
and is now a painter beloved of painters, 
than which no greater reward can be 


desired by an artist. 
One of the memories of those days that 











The Vagrants. 


4 band of English gypsies encamped upon a cvmimon. 





One of the not numerous productions of this artist. 





From the origina! painting by Frederick Walker, in the National Gallery. 


This picture, painted in 


1868, was purchased for the National Gallesy from « fund bequeathed by Mr. Johu Lucas Walker. 


insensible to her grace as a subject for 
painting. Stevens was born in Brussels, 
May 11, 1828. The picture here repro- 
duced, “The Song,” is in the Luxembourg, 
and is an admirable example of his work. 
In sentiment, Stevens shows a fine appre- 
ciation of the ultra-civilised woman. 
His women have no other object than to 
be charming. They are by no means 
deficient in intelligence, and from the su- 
persensitive creature who has placed her- 


self beforea bronz2 sphinx to ask the riddle 
of her own existence to the beauty who 





comes back strongly is the conflicting 
interests aroused by the cosmopolitan 
character of the students in the a/e/iers, 
Zach betrayed in his work his own racial 
characteristics and the influences of his 
own country’s art, brought to bear on him 
before resorting to the common school of 
Paris. ‘To these influences must be added 
those of the dealers’ galleries, where in 
turn the art of Europe passed before our 
eyes. To-day it was the latest Fortuny 
at Goupil’s; later, at the ‘same place, 
Michetti charmed us with the magic of 
































Vintage Time. From the original Painting by Leon L’Hermitte. 


his early work. At Durand-Ruel’s, the 
most hospitable of galleries to the shab- 
bily dressed student, the large rooms run- 
ning through from the Rue Lafitte to the 
Rue Le Peletier were filled with Millets 
and Corots, which did not then sell so 
readily but that one could return often to 
study them ; and side by side with Manet 
and Degas could be found exquisitely 
finished Stevenses or robust Courbets. 

Of English art little was to be seen, the 
English having an appreciation of their 
own men which kept prices at a point 
where no picture dealer could find a profit, 
if, indeed, Paris was ready for the appre- 
ciation of the best English painters, whom 
they discovered some years later at the 
Universal Exposition. No loverof Thack- 
eray, however, among our band of English- 
speaking students ignored the charming 
drawings by Frederick Walker, which 


served to illustrate Philip and Denis Duva. 
Walker was to live but two years longer, 
when an English student brought in his 
artistic baggage a photograph of the 
“ Vagrants,” which is now inthe National 
Gallery in London. Later it has be- 
come evident how much his influence, 
like that of George Mason, a painter 
fated like Walker to die young, has done 
for modern English art. 

Frederick Walker was born in London, 
May 24, 1840. His history is that of so 
many English and American artists who, 
from the period of embracing an artistic 
career, must, in the event of lacking for- 
tune, earn their living by their art. The 
fortunate youth of countries where art 
is recognised as a national institution, 
finds scholarships ready and munici- 
palities willing to aid his early years. In 
England, private patronage demands only 
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work which shows a certain maturity, and 


Walker commenced by illustration. He 


was even for a time apprenticed to a wood 
engraver, until Thackeray gave him an 
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died June 4, 1875. In no wise allied to 
the pre-Raphaelites in technical manner, 
his art bore the marks of the deep sensi- 
bility which pervaded their work, and 
































Sacramental Bread. From the original painting by P. A J. Dagnan-Bouveret, in the Luxembourg, 
Paris. 


Form the Salon of 1896. The corwer of a Breton church, with a group of characteristic figures. Iu the original the vestmeuts of the altar-boy 
add a note of vivid red to the otherwise quiet theme. 


opportunity to do original work. Of ex- 
tremely delicate constitution, allied to a 
nervously sensitive temperament, his life 
was a long battle, which ended in a quiet 
village of Perthshire, St. Fillians, where he 


which in literature found its exponent in 
Tennyson's earlier verse. Essentially 
English, his work was influenced by those 
great works from the Parthenon which are 
treasured in the British Museum, and 






































Excommunication of Robert the Pious. 


From the original painting by Jean Faul Laurens in the 


Luxembourg Gallery. 


Robert the Pious, who became King of France in 996, offenJed the church by his marriage to Bertrade and was excommunicated. The 
clergy are leaving the room after having extinguished and overthrown a candle as a symbol of their decree. 


which have served English painting in 
their effect on Albert Moore, Poynter, and 
Leighton. Walker’s themes, however, 
were taken from the everyday life of the 
country. His own sentiment embroidered 
a pattern of grace and sensibility on the 
heavy forms of village girls and country 
yokels. Quiet lanes, waterside ferries, 
wooded borders of heathered heaths, 
formed the scenes in which his idealised 
figures moved, endowed with so much of 
honest truth that, like Millet’s peasants, 
though less nobly grand, they are typical 
rather than realistic. 

The life of the peasant, which has pre- 
occupied so many of our painters of this 
later day, has been treated with an idyllic 
quality by another painter, who, at the 
time of Millet’s death in 1875, was winning 

is first recognition. Leon L’Hermitte, 
born in the little village of Mont-Saint- 
Pere, January 31, 1844, occupies to-day 


an honoured position in France. His 
first successes were due to his charcoal 
drawings, from which, enlarging his 
themes to life-size figures in oil, there 
seems to have clung to his style some- 
thing rugged and angular, like the abrupt 
accents which lend life to a charcoal 
drawing. With this technical qualifica- 
tion, his work is essentially large and 
simple, redolent of the fields in which 
his figures live. The picture reprcduced 
herewith, representing a moment’s pause 
in the wine-making, is full of robust 
quality of form and strong opposition of 
light and shade. 

Of the same race, treated with greater 
delicacy in research of character, are the 
Breton peasants in church, about to par- 
take of the sacramental bread. Pasca] 
Adolph Jean Dagnan-Bouveret, the 
painter of this picture, which is in the 
Luxembourg, was born in Paris, January 
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Hagar and Ishmael. From the original painting by Jean Charles Cazin, in the Luxembourg, Paris. 


From the Salon of 1880, where it was greatly admired, this picture entered the Luxembourg, where it has maintained its popularity. 


7, 1852. Dagnan, as his name was 
abbreviated in 1873, when he was still a 
student in Gérome’s afe/ier in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, is an interesting type of 
the painter who is ever ready to burn his 
vessels behind him and venture to new 
fields of expression. In 1873, while tem- 
porarily a student of Gérome, I remember 
standing behind his easel and wondering 
if painstaking imitation of Géréme could 
go farther than Dagnan’s. Since then he 
has shown himself facile and clever in the 
“Manon Lescaut”; almost flippantly 


Parisian in the “Wedding Party at the 
Photographer’s” ; painstakingly realistic 
in the “Accident ” ; and deeply reverential 
in sentiment in his well-known “Madonna 
and Child,” standing in chequered sun- 
light under a trellised arbour. Still a 
young man, as men are esteemed in 
France, it is difficult to foretell his future, 
though he has been able to trim so 
varied a course through the channel of 
art without losing his bearings or be- 
coming in any degree superficial. 

We reproduce here, as an example of 





The Supper at Emmaus. 


From the original painting by Fritz von Uhde. 


An interesting attempt on the part of a modern German painter to lfuse a sentiment of everyday life intoa Biblical subject 


the work of Jean Paul Laurens, “ The 
Excommunication of Robert the Pious.” 
Laurens was born at Fourquevaux (Haute 
Garonne), March 28, 1838. He is the 
inventor of the modern historical picture, 
which seeks not only by wealth of archzo- 
logical research to render itself plausible, 
but by the disposition of figures to back- 
ground to reproduce the actual scene as 
it must have occurred. 


In the Salon of 1875 there was high on 
the walls a picture of a shipyard, which to 
my student taste was strangely attractive, 
and which was painted by a then unknown 


man, Jean Charles Cazin. It was the pic- 
ture of “ Hagar and Ishmael ”—here re- 
produced from the original in the Luxem- 
bourg, where it promptly took its place— 
which first gave recognition to Cazin (born 
in 1841, at Samer, Pas-de-Calais). ‘The 
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sentiment of the landscape, taken from an 
unfamiliar part of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, the introduction of the almost 
modern figures, revealed qualities not 
only of an original mind, but of a pure- 
blooded painter. Such his numerous 
pictures painted since that time have 
proved him to be, and he occupies in 
modern art that middle ground between 
the traditions of the past and the pro- 
mises of the future which denotes in 
itself the attributes of a sane mind. 

An example by a stranger within the 
gates of Paris, which in art, at least, wel- 
comes even her former foes, may serve as 
a conclusion to this paper. ‘The Supper 
at Emmaus,” by Fritz von Uhde, is inter- 
esting for several reasons. It is an ex- 
ample of the newer German art, which 
was briefly described in a former paper, 
and one of the best of the modern efforts 
at depicting Christ in the surroundings of 
our everyday life, which have become fre- 
quent in late years. 

Von Uhde became celebrated through 
this picture, and it was then learned that 
until 1877 he had been an officer in the 
Saxon cavalry, which he had left to be- 
come a pupil of Munkacsy. He was born 
at Wolkenburg, in Saxony, May 22, 1848. 
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“The Supper at Emmaus” is extremely 
interesting, as it invites comparison with 
the wonderful human picture in the 
Louvre, of the same subject, by Rem- 
brandt. Comparison is, of course, impos- 
sible, if only from the fact that the 
Rembrandt, in: the centuries which have 
elapsed since it was painted, has become 
a type which is sunkén deep into our 
hearts. The picture by Von Uhde, how- 
ever, evading the danger of sach compari- 
son, is like its predecessor, extremely 
human. In the company of the humble, 
removed from them by his spirituality 
alone, the Man of Galilee takes his place 
in the composition naturally and simply, 
and there is little or no feeling of incon- 
gruity between his figure and the sur- 
roundings. Art such as this, where human 
emotion goes hand-in-hand with technical 
ability, which has for its author a Teuton, 
and finds its first recognition in Gallic 
sympathy, can well be called modern, 
The existence of such art in Germany led 
me to close a former paper with a roseate 
prophecy for the future. If such pro- 


phecy becomes accomplished fact, Ger- 
many will not fail to acknowledge the debt 
which all civilised people owe to the art of 
France. 





The Foundling. From the original painting by Louis Deschamps, 
in the Luxembourg, Paris. 
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ys that tell lies ?” 


They make lawyers of them.” 


Father (seriously).—** Do you know what becomes of little bo 


Son (promptly).—‘* Yes, father. 








WHY TUMASH 


DHU WALKED. 


BY JAMES MAC MANUS (“MAC”). 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD F. GRIBBLE, 


FA UMASH’S good 
7 woman reached to 
each of us a fine 
bowl of cream with 
an iron spoon in it 
of the size a hungry 
man likes. 
*“*Musha, cray- 
thurs, it’s starved 
with the hunger yez 
must be. Fill the 
far-lan’s first out i’ that pot, an’ the minnit 
yez is done, I'll have yez brewed such a 
dhrap o’ tay as ‘ill rouse the hearts in yez.” 
Neither —Tumash Dhu nor I needed 
much persuasion, other than that given by 
crying stomachs, to attack it with hearty 
goodwill. Before the fire we sat, and we 
drew the pot between us, and, getting 
our legs about it, plunged in our spoons 
with small delay, ladling up the stirabout 
as right hungry men can, sousing it in the 
cream, and speeding it on again to our 
watering mouths ; for, when you’ve been 
on the hills from early morning till iate 
at night, and eaten but a few mouthfuls 
of oat-bread and butter in the interim, 
what with the walking, the running, the 
spieling, the sliding, what with the whiff 
of the heather, and with all the /eur- 
gortach (or hungry-grass) you must have 
tramped over, I'll warrant, though you 
have -been the most disma! dyspeptic 
was ever on a doctor’s. books, you'll bring 
back an appetite with an edge like the 
east wind. .Tumash and I fetched back 
just such appetites, and very little else; 
for I was (putting it mildly) an indifferent 
shot, and tried Tumash’s temper sorely. 
As Tumash had put it in anticipation, 





a fine pot of stirabout with a bowl of 
yellow cream proved “no mad dog to 
him,” nor yet to me. Neither of us had 
time fora word. “Ivery time ye spaik 
it’s a mouthful lost,” was Tumash’s maxim. 
We dug our ways through the pot from 
either side, till only the thinnest film 
separated our “claims,” when Tumash 
rung his spoon in the empty bowl, .and 
said “God be thankit!” on which I too, 
feeling a sensation of satisfaction per- 
meating the “‘far-lands,” threw my spoon 
to the bottom of the pot with a‘ Thanks 
be to God, and, Amen !” 

And now Ellen was pouring out for us 
two large bowls of tea that was thick, and 
as dark as a blind window. 

“Do ye like yer tay sthrong, Jaimie ?” 
she asked me. 

“Well,” I said, shaking my head doubt- 
fully at the black flood she was pouring 
into the bowl, ‘‘my mother doesn’t com- 
monly make it so sthrong.” 

“An’ there ye are now,” she said ; 
“that’s. how. docthors differ. Tumash 
here wouldn’t tell his name for tay if ye 
didn’t make it as sthrong for him as the 
shafts of a.cart.” : 

“Why, I should think it a mortial bad 
plan to make a ‘habit of takin’ yer tay like 
that, Tumash Dhu,” I said. 

, Tay,” Tumash said. oracularly, as he 
gazed at it with a blissful expression in 


this, eye, “Tay,” he’ said,’ fis, niver no 


good—an’ I’d as soon ye’d give me so 

much dish-water to ‘dhrink—if it’s not 

made that a duck might. walk on it.” 

‘ I had grave doubts about this, but as 

Ellen had the bowls now creamed, and 

the piles of oat-bread and stack of butter 
E 2 








The 


at our elbows, I couldn’t afford time to 
dispute it. 

Tumash and I attacked the pile and 
the stack and the bowls of tea so 
bravely, and sustained the attack so 
spiritedly, that it was little wonder Ellen 
expressed the opinion that she “ wouldn’t 
like to be the aiting-house would do a 
big thrade with many such customers.” 
We didn’t stop to bandy compliments 
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‘*An’ what sort of shot was the Red Poocher?” 


with her. And Tumash only passed two 
remarks during the demolition: he said, 
“*Ma’am, if what yer bread wants in 
hardness was borrowed from yer butter, 
there’d be a big.’mendment on the two of 
them”; and, later, he said reflectively, 
“The back o’ my han’, an’ the sole o’ 
my fut to you, Meenavalla!” I gave him 
an inquisitive look, hereupon, whilst in the 
act of having what Tumash would call a 
good ‘shlug’ out of my bow] ; but Tumash 
was too intent upon his business to mind 
my look. When Tumash felt both hun- 
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ger and thirst allayed, and that, over and 
above, he had taken in something for 
positive pleasure, he pushed his emptied 
bowl from him, blessed him with all the 
fervour of a man satisfied with himself, 
Ellen, and the whole world, and winding 
up with another “God be thankit!” 
turned to the fire, drew out his short 
brown pipe, and began to fill it; and I, 
feeling within that blissful sensation 
which pervades the 
breast of one who 
hungered and has fed 
heartily, did in every 
particular likewise. 

“What put me in 
mind of it,” Tumash 
said, suddenly, from 
out of the reek of 
smoke the little 
brown pipe was rais- 
ing, “was your firin’.” 

I blew a spy-hole 
through my own halo 
of smoke, and tried 
to see Tumash on 
the other side of the 
fire. “Put ye in 
mind of what?” 

“Meenavalla. An’ 
the way of it was, 
your firin’ put me in 
mind of the Red 
Poocher’s.” 

I didn’t quite see 
the connection, but 
I asked, “ An’ what sort of shot was the 
Red Poocher ?” 

“The best from h to Guinealand.” 

“Yes?” I said; modesty and vain- 
glory struggling within me. 

“An’ then ye bein’ the worst shot 
atween the same two dis-thricts, ye 
naturally put me in mind of him.” 

Now, I did not, and do not, claim to 
be an expert marksman, but I confess 
the comparison, drawn as it was anti- 
thetically, hurt my feelings. 

So I smoked on as silently as the 
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asthmatic gully I pulled would permit. 
And Tumash, beyond the fire, proved 
himself my fellow—even his pipe noisily 
confessed the same weakness. 

**Av coorse,” Tumash said, after a 
couple of minutes, “‘ye knew I was game- 
keeper at Meenavalla wanst ?” 

“cy did.” 

“Did ye know what fetched me out of 
it?” 

“It must ’a been that the owner con- 
sidhered Tumash Dhu had too good a 
reputation, an’ was too honest, for to be 
wasted in Meenavalla.” 

“IT was five years in Meenavalla”— 

Tumash sat upon a stool so low that his 
knees stuck up on a level with his breast ; 
he rested his elbows on his knees and his 
chin in his hands, and told his story to 
the fire—“ five years, an’ contented in 
throth I was with it; for meself an’ Ellen 
was snug an’ warm, plenty to ait, an’ not 
much to do, an’ a fire all the winther 
would roast a quadhroopit. But the 
fourth saison there was an English 
jintleman from a place they call Hart- 
foord had the shootin’ i’ the place 
taken. But lo an’ behould ye! the first 
week in A’gust the weather was mortial 
fine, an’ I was tempted to slip aff over to 
me mother’s counthry to help her win the 
grain o’ hay, for she was in the black need 
o’ help—without a man-body nixt or near 
her wee place. Well, over to her, to 
Cashelaragan, I slipt for the week, an’ 
put as much of. her wee grain o’ hay 
through me fingers as I could do in the 
time; an’ then back again. An’ the first 
news met me slap in the face when I come 
back was, that I wasn’t away the second 
night till the poochers was on the place, 
an’ night an’ nightly they had shot it for 
the remaindher o’ the week ! 

“The curse o’ the crows light on the 
same poochers, an’ a hard bed to them! 
But when the English jintleman come, it’s 
the poor shootin’, Lord knows, he had: 
an’ the sweetest of tempers wasn’t his— 
small blame, indeed, to the man anondher 
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the circumstances, He sayed he might 
as well have takin’ the elephant-shootin’ 
as the grouse-shootin’ of Meenavalla, be- 
kase the wan animal seemed as plenti- 
ful there as the other. He wanted to 
know was there e’er a chance of a loy-on 
or a bear, or any other baste o’ prey on 
the place, he might get the chance of a 
shot at. I, of coorse, toul’ him there 
was no loy-ons in this part o’ the wurrl’ ; 
an’ I sayed there was no bear barrin’ 
wan, an’ if he shot that wan he was 
liable to be hung for shuicide——” 
“ Are ye sure ye sayed that, Tumash?” 
“Sartint sure—but it was when I got 
the rascal’s back turned. But I did tell 
him till his face wan thing. It was of a 
day he had the heart o’ me bruck with the 
chirmin’ an’ charmin’, an’ the blasphaimin’ 
he carried on with. Siz I till him, ‘ Yer 
honour,’ siz I, ‘there’s wan way, an’ if 
we could work it we'd get frightsome big 
bags o’ game, an’ no mistake.’ ‘What 
way’s that?’ siz he, comin’ till a stan’ 
still. ‘If ye can manage to put me on 
such a way,’ siz he, ‘1’ll make it well worth 
yer while.’ ‘Well, I’m mortial thankful 
to yer honour,’ siz I, back again till him, 
‘an’ the way’s simple enough—if it only 
worked.’ ‘D—— ye,’ siz he, lettin’ a 
tearin’ ouns (oath) out of him, ‘an’ out 
with itat wanst, till we hear what it’s lake.’ 
‘Well it’s this, yer honour,’ siz I. ‘If ye 
could somehow or other manage to fetch 
down a grouse with ivery growl ye give, 
an’ a snipe with ivery curse, we'd have 
mighty full bags ere we'd be long on the 
hill—do ye see ?’ 
‘‘ An’ faith he did see it, an’ it’s some 
poor body’s prayer I must ’a had about 
me at the time kept him from puttin’ 
the contents of his gun intil me sowl. 
An’ I then larnt what Peadhar Mor the 
tailyer (God rest him!) used often tell 
me—that a madman an’ an Englishman is 
two shouldn’t be joked with. 

“ Anyhow, this lad took himself off in 
a fortnight with a bigger load of sin (I’m 
thinkin’) than snipes, an’ he wrote a 
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square parch of a complaint to Belfast, to 
Misther McCran, the owner o’ the place, 
an’ Misther McCran he give me the divil 
to ait over the business. He went within 
an ace of makin’ me cut me stick; an’ 
threatened that if iver he’d hear of a 
single brace of birds bein’ pooched off the 
place again, I’d go, as sure as me name 
was Tumash. 

“Well, glory be to goodness, when I 
come by a good thing I know it; an’, 
small blame to me, I like to stick till it; 
so I sayed to mesilf, ‘Tumash Dhu,’ siz 
I, ‘plaise the Lord ye’ll sleep with wan 
eye open an’ the other niver closed for 
the saisons to come, an’ then ye'll be 
as wide awake as whose-the-other; an’, 
from this out, the poocher who puts salt 
on your tail ‘ill be as cliver-a man as 
yerself,.’ 

“Well an’ good, the nixt saison come 
round, an’ an Englishman again tuk the 
shootin’ of Meenavalla. He was a Mishter 
Bullock (Lord save us! what onchristian 
names them English big bugs do ‘have), 
an’ he owned wan o’ the grandest houses, 
I b’lieve, from head to feet of London 
sthreet. Well, howsomedivir, this Misther 
Bullock had took the shootin’ this year, 
and when Misther McCran informed me 
of this, he toul’ me also if there was as 
much as the mark of a poocher’s heel 
found on all the place I would get laive 
to go thravellin’ for me health.” 

* An’ for yer appetite, eh, Tumash ?” 

“On or about the twelfth of A’gust I 
gets a letther from Misther Bullock him- 
self to tell me he had another shootin 
taken down the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Glenveigh, an’ that himself an’ a 
frien’ he was fetchin’ with. him would 
spend a week on the Glenveigh mountain 
first, an’ then they’d dhrive up through 
the Glenties way on his buggy, an’ take 
the next week out of Meenavalla ; an’ for 
me to be prepared for them on or close 
afther the twentieth. An’ he sayed it 
was toul’ him the lan’ had been pooched 
last year, till the shootin’ of it wasn’t 


worth the powdher, and to remember that 
he wasn’t goin’ to stan’ no sich nonsense ; 
if there was a feather touched on the 
place he would shue me masther for all he 
was worth. ‘Make yer mind aisy, me 
boy,’ siz I when I read his letther, ‘ about 
that. The poocher who wings a bird on 
Meenavalla atween now an’ the twen- 
tieth, ‘ill be a conshumin’ly cliver fellow 
who’s in the habit o’ gettin’ up afore he 
goes to bed at all.’ An’ very good care 
I had been takin’ for the three weeks 
gone that no poocher would look at it 
across a march-ditch ; an’ betther care still, 
if betther could be, I was goin’ to take that 
gun’s-iron (barrin’ me own) wouldn’t be 
levelled over it for the nixt eight days. 
For I was on it a’most day an’ night, an’ 
the tail of a poocher’s coat never wanst 
showed ; an’ I was detarmined it should 
be so till the Big Féllow himself would 
step on the grass. 

“‘It was just three evenin’s’ afther the 
letther come that I was out as usual on 
the hill, an’ I was havin’ a couple of puffs 
at the grouse on me own account, when 
I noticed a thrap dhrivin’ along the road 
below ; ‘an’ half an hour afther, I sees 
Ellen on top o’ the Skreg above the house, 
waivin’ her shawl to me. ‘Surely,’ siz J, 
to meself, ‘it’s not the Bullock arrived?’ 
But when I reached Ellen, that same was 
thé identical news she had for me, An’ 
I'll not deny that I give a hearty good 
curse. ‘He seen me shootin’, Ellen, as 
he come along the: road, conshumin’ 
till him!’ But-I hurried: down to the 
house. Wan jintleman was coolin’ the 
pony (a purty wan) up an’ down the 
road ; an’ the other, who was me man, 
Ellen toul’ me, was in the house. I put 
the bouldest face I could on me, and 
marched in as undaunted as if I’d been 
only sayin’ me prayers on the hill. But I 
knew be the scowl of him I was in for 
it. ‘Are you Gallagher?’ siz he, quite 
short an’ without reachin’ his han’ to me. 
*Yis, yer honour,’ siz I, removin’ me ‘hat, 
‘ Tumash Dh Gallagher—an’ ye’re mighty 
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welcome to these parts,’ raichin’ him me 

han’, and givin’ him a mortial sight warmer 

shake hands than, I seen, he wanted. 

‘Was them poochers I seen on the hill, 

Gallagher, as I come along?’ siz he— 
though mighty fine he knew who the 

poocher was at the same time. So, all 

things considhered, I thought it best to tell 

the truth, an’ shame the divii. ‘No, sir,’ siz 
I, ‘it was meself.’ ‘What!’ siz he, ‘have 
you turned poocher as well as presarver ? 
Upon my word, a purty fellow, ye are! a 
purty gamekeeper! What did ye fetch 
down?’ ‘Nothin, plaise yer honour,’ siz 
1; for nothin’ it was. ‘ Well, plaise good- 
ness,’ siz he, ‘I'll not sleep in me bed the 
night till I report ye to ye masther, an’ 
I’m now givin’ ye warnin’ of it.’ I pleaded 
with the fellow as best I could, and 
showed him the outs and ins o’ the thing, 
but I might as well ’a been spaikin’ 
Spanish to pavin’-stones; he was bound 
to report me, an’ report me he would ; for 
it had always been his opinion, he sayed, 
that afther all the cry-out again’ poochers 
there was no poochers worse nor the 
gamekeepers themselves—an’ in the in- 
therests of his brother-sportsmen all over 
the kingdom, he sayed, more nor in his 
own intherests, he’d have to report it. ‘I 
see,’ he says, ‘ ye got my letther,’ tossin’ it 
from him onto the table, for the letther 
had been lyin’ in the windy from we got 
it ; an’ he had it in his han’ when I come 
in, ‘I wasn’t to have come, as I sayed 
there, till the twentieth ; but my sweetest 
curse upon all poochers —not forgettin’ all 
gamekeepers—my sweetest curse on the 
whole assortment o’ them, my Glenveigh 
place when I come on it was either 
pooched, or gamekeeped, or both, an’ I 
wouldn’t have got a hamper of birds off 
itin a month. I have promised a great 


number of presents of fowls to my friends 
in England—promised to have them with 
them in the first week, and it’s lookin’ purty 
like as if my promise is goiri’ to be bruck 
for the first time in me life—an’ all through 
poochers an’ gamekeepers, d 


n them! 





Be ready,’ siz he, afther he had foamed 
an’ fumed up an’ down the house, an’ 
cursed curses that I wondhered didn’t 
burn a hole in the roof gettin’ out—‘ Be 
ready,’ siz he, ‘afore the screek o’ day the 
morra mornin’, an’ be out with us till I 
see what we can find in the nixt couple 
o’ days. In the manetime, go out an’ 
house that pony, an’ give him the best 
care Meenavalla can afford ; yer wife ‘ill 
make a little shake-down for ourselves, 
an’ give us a bite of anything aitable, for 
our bellies is biddin’ our backs good- 
morra with the fair dint o’ the hunger.” 

“The first sthray light wasn’t on the 
hill in the mornin’ till the three of us was 
there afore it, an’ us bangin’ away for 
all we were worth. The two jintlemen 
got intil betther humour when they found 
how plenty the birds was, and they 
fetchin’ them down like hailstones. But, 
behould ye, I used always feel more or 
less pride in meself as bein’ a purty dandy 
shot, but I can tell ye them two jintlemen 
very soon knocked the consait out 0’ 
me ; the second jintleman was a pleasure 
to see shootin’ ; but to see the Big Fellow 
himself puffin’ powdher was a sight for 
sere eyes. That man, sir, could kill 
roun’ a corner. Goin’ on forty years, now, 
I've been handlin’ a gun, an’ have come 
in the way of a good many sportsmen 
that knew what end of the gun the shot 
come out of as well as whose-the-nixt, but 
that man’s aiqual or anything comin’ 
within an ass’s roar of it I niver yet did 
meet. 

“ Anyhow, to make a long story short, we 
dhropped the birds so fast—or, I should 
say, Ae dhropped them so fast, for though 
we lowered a smart number enough for 
or’nary Christians, it was nothin’ at all in 
comparishment with what he did—so fast 
did they dhrop that again’ the third night 
he had the place purty lonesome enough of 
game. He had got all nicely hampered 
an’ packed off ; an’ he started, himself an 
his companion, off in their’ buggy nixt 
mornin’, sayin’ he’d have another thry at 














“‘He thundered out of him an oath as would be a godsend to a quarryman or splittin’ rocks,” 
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Glenveigh again, an’ be back to Meena- 
valla wanst more in somewhat betther nor a 
week’s time. Though both o’ them graised 
me fist like jintlemen afore they went, 
he didn’t seem to relent a bit about the 
report to. Misther McCran—it was his 
solemn duty, he sayed, an’ he couldn't 
overlook it. 

“It was only the second evenin’ afther, 
I was comin’ down aff the hill, an’ just as 
I had got onto the road, an’ I carryin’, 
hung over the top of me gun, a brace of 
snipe I managed, by good management- 
ship, to scrape up, when roun’ the bend 
0’ the road, afore I could say ‘God bliss 
me!’ comes a thrap tearin’, with two 
jintlemen on it. ‘ Bad luck to yez!’ siz 

_I, ‘an’ God forgive me for cursin’,’ 
dhroppin’, at the same time, both gun and 
birds, for I was sartint sure it was the 
chaps right back on me. But, in another 
minute, I seen I was mistaken, for naither 
o’ them had the red whiskers o’ my man: 
so I lifted me belongin’s, an’ went on 
whistlin’. When the thrap overtuk me, it 
pulls up, an’ without as much as Good- 
morra, Good-evenin’, or The devil take ye, 
the biggest-lookin’ bug o’ the two, snaps me 
up with, ‘How did you get them birds, me 
man ?’ 

“*By goin’for them,’siz I. I knew it was 
an ondaicent way to answer a sthranger, 
but the boul’ness of him went again’ me 
grain. ‘Who are you, sir?’ was the next 
imperence he outs with. ‘I’m a son 0’ 
me mother’s,’ siz I, ‘an maybe ye know 
me betther now.’ ‘ Maybe,’ siz he, ‘ ye’ll be 
so kind as to teli me where Black Thomas 
Gallagher, the gamekeeper, lives in these 
parts. ‘Sarra be aff me,’ siz I to meself, 
‘what’s this, or who is he this, I’ve been 
saucin’? ‘Yis,’ I siz to him, ‘I think I 
can show ye that, bekase I’m the identi- 
cal man himself.’ ‘Oh, indeed,’ siz he, 
pullin’ himself together, ‘ are. ye, indeed? 
I didn’t think when I took Meenavalla 
for the saison that I had got sich a witty 
gamekeeper intil the bargain. I’m a 
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lucky man, throth,’ siz he, an’ his nay- 
bour laughed hearty. I turned square 
on the road, an’ I looks at him. ‘Ye’re 
anondher a great mistake, sir,’ siz I, ‘the 
shootin’ o’ this place has been takin’ by 
Misther Bullock, of London.’ ‘ Exactly,’ 
siz he, ‘Misther Bullock, of London 
(which is me), has got the privilege of 
payin’ for the shootin’; and his game- 
keeper, be all signs, is to get the fun an’ 
the snipes.’ ‘Come now,’ siz I, ‘none 0’ 
yer thricks upon thravellers. Misther 
Bullock, o’ London, was here the begin- 
nin’ o’ the week, an’ shot the lan’ as clean 
as the day it was cree-aited, and there’s not 
a jintleman from wan end to the other 
of London sthreet but maybe is at the 
present spaikin’ sinkin’ his tooth in wan 
o’ the grouse, and wishin’ to the Lord he 
was ten times hungrier.’ 

“But mo Chron ! the face that jintleman 
(an’ his naybour, too) dhrew on himself, 
when I sayed this, was somethin’ fright- 
some to behould ; an’ may I niver die in 
sin if the gun didn’t shake in me han’. 
He thundered out of him sich an oath as 
would be a godsend to a quarryman for 
splittin’ rocks, an’ 3 

“Ellen, a chara,” said Tumash, “I 
misdoubt me this fire would be out long 
ago if ye hadn’t the doore boulted. Throw 
a grain iv thurf an’ another lump of fir on 
it, a theasge.” 

* Well, Tumash ? ” 

“ Well, Jaimie ?” 

“‘T want to hear it out. 
Bullock ?” 

“Conshumin’ till him, iv coorse it was.” 

“ An’ him shot the place? The red 
fellow ?” 

‘““Was the Red Poocher, av course, 
who was afther sthrippin’ Bullock’s Glen- 
veigh shootin’ as bare as a bald head just 
afore Bullock come on it. 

‘An’ then what happened to you, 
Tumash ?” 

“ T walked,—-an’ I’m here now.” 





Was that 
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A HE maintenance of 
Great. Britain’s 
supremacy as a ‘mari- 
time power is the 
question above all 
others which’ should 
lie at. the heart of 
every Briton, yet 
history teaches us 
that it is the last 
question which either 
of the great political parties are prepared 
to consider. One need make no apology 
for attempting to find a reply. to: this 
question in the scope of a magazine 
article, for, although Great Britain must 
needs stand or fall with her Navy, it: is 
an indisputable fact that our Naval Ad- 
ministration is of such a character that 
it has been left to popular agitation, to 
the courageous efforts of Rear-Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., and others, 
backed up by a powerful section - of 
the newspaper Press, to induce the 
Government of the day to remember 
what should be obvious to any man 
deserving the name of statesman, that 
Great Britain’s paramount need is abso- 
lute naval supremacy. In other words, 
a Navy which shall be, under any prob- 
able circumstances, invincible. 

I presume there is no politician who 
is not prepared to lay his hand: on his 
heart and declare, with .Mr. John 





Morley, M.P., that “ Everybody knows, 
Liberals as well as Tories, that it is in- 
dispensable that we should have not only 
a powerful Navy, but I may say an all- 
powerful Navy” (Manchester, ’93). Yet, 
the fact remains that our Navy is by no 
means invincible. Great Britain has not 
an “all-powerful Navy” and, though a 
great deal has been done in the direction 
of increased expenditure, partly as the 
result of Lord Charles’ famous memoran- 
dum of nearly ten years ago and subse- 
quent efforts, nothing has been done to 
reform our effete system of Naval Ad- 
ministration so far as the Admiralty is 
concerned, and, although we have the 
money, we have: certainly neither the 
ships’ nor the number of men which ex- 
pert opinion on all sides declares to be 
necessary:to safeguard the interests and 
the maintenance of,the British Empire. 

“‘ Not as part of a consistent scheme of 
national policy, not on the initiative of a 
great statesman, was it at length deter- 
mined to strengthen the fleet,” write the 
authors: of Zhe Navy and the Nation. 
“The Naval Defence Act of 1889 was due 
to the efforts of writers.and speakers.” 
The maintenance of our naval supre- 
macy is essentially. a matter of pro- 
gress, involving a continuous policy of 
keeping up with the times, whereas, 
hitherto, the tendency. has been to do as 
little as possible, and then; in times of 
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panic, to waste money with the reckless- 
ness which a scare necessarily occasions, 
and to waste it upon ships and material 
of the worst kind, purchased at inflated 
prices. In one notable instance, the 
facts are too recent to have escaped any- 
one’s recollection. In December of 1888 
Lord Charles Beresford brought forward 
his programme for the expenditure of over 
twenty million pounds on the Navy. 
Those in authority stated that no further 
expenditure was necessary, a statement 
which was followed by his Lordship’s 
prompt resignation. Within three months 
of the statement the identical programme 
of the “ enthusiastic sailor, who, when he 
got into figures, was rather out of his 
depth,” was adopted in its entirety, even 
down to the class of ships built, by the 
Government of that day. 

As it was in 1888, so it is likely to 
prove in 1898. If the growing effi- 
ciency of the Navy is to be not only 
maintained but increased, in proportion 
to the naval strength of other nations, it 
will be by efforts made from without 
and not from within. It is to the nation 
at large that the appeal must be made, an 
appeal which it is to be sincerely hoped 
will be backed up by the Press irrespective 
of party or political prejudice ; elements 
which should not enter into a question 
of purely national importance, which 
it is not too much to hope may once 
and for all be placed on a non-party, 
and therefore a permanent and satis- 
factory, basis. 

In attempting even the scantiest sum- 
mary of this national question, and in 
recording the opinions which recognised 
naval experts have given me, we have 
first of all to ask,—What are the needs 
of Great Britain in regard to her Navy ? 
How far does the Navy fall short of 
obvious requirements, and in what direc- 
tion should the Navy be strengthened ? 

The first of these questions I shallendea- 
vour to answer by quoting the opinions 
of Lord Charles Beresford and Sir Charles 
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Dilke, as to what is required by us in 


respect of Imperial Defence. Secondly, 
a plain statement will show if our Navy, 
at the present moment, can be considered 
to fulfill the conditions laid down by 
Imperial requirements, whilst sound hints 
as to the reformation most needed will 
be found, I think, in the interviews given 
me by Commander Crutchley and others. 

The need for an “all-powerful” Navy 
is admitted by everyone, but I have not 
seen the reason more concisely given 
than it is by an organ of the country 
Russia, whose interests are most opposed 
to ours in the East and in the Far East. 

In the issue of the semi-official Russian 
organ, the Vovosti, for January 5th, we 
find, “‘ What sense is there in the annex- 
ation of hundreds of islands and thou- 
sands of spots in all parts of the world ? 
There is no military or naval power 
which could maintain such possessions. 
A good blow, and the badly constructed 
mosaic falls to pieces. And we are afraid 
that English diplomacy, by its provoca- 
tive policy, will sooner or later bring its 
country to this catastrophe.” It may be 
that, with regard to our Russian friend, 
the wish is father to the thought, but 
whether this be Russian official feeling 
or no, the interest of the paragraph I 
have quoted lies in the fact that it 
touches the heart of the whole matter. 
It is the business of every one of us, and 
not merely of a Conservative or Liberal 
Cabinet, to see to it that our defence is 
such that “a good blow” delivered by 
any Power or combination of Powers 
shall not have the desired result, and that 
by reason of an invincible Navy, our 
“‘badly constructed mosaic” shall under 
no possible combination of circumstances 
* fall to pieces.” 

We possess a strong Navy, by far the 
most powerful Navy in the world, no one 
doubts that, but it may be that the 
struggle—and not on our own initiative 
—is even now at hand, and it is not 
too much to ask that our Navy shall be 


















absolutely invincible. There is no reason 
why it should not be so; for, although 
our total naval expenditure is larger than 
that of Russia and France put together, 
the amount we spend in proportion to our 
commerce and theirs, is at the rate of 
one-twentieth of the amount spent by 
Russia and France, Great Britain has 
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clusion such a statement implies that in 
the case of an Empire like that of Great 
Britain, a weak Navy and armament 
make for peace, but it would be a bold 
politician who would venture to such 
an experiment. 

Before going further, perhaps I may 
be permitted to quote a few words 
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Beresford in his ‘‘New Year’s Mes- 
sage” to Zhe Temple Magazine, and 
when it is suggested, as it has so often 
been suggested, that a patriotic desire 
for a practically impregnable Navy 
implies a bloodthirsty desire for war, 
the suggestion is so palpable an ab- 
surdity that it is hardly worth con- 
troverting. Pushed to its logical con- 








ples to the particular case before us 
—the defence of the British Empire. 
We think we may safely assume that 
Englishmen, wherever they live, will lay 
down their lives if need be, to protect 
English homes, both those of the old 
country and of the new Englands beyond 
the seas ; that they will fight in defence 
of peace and good government which has 
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been undertaken in India, and last, but 
not least, they will never abandon, with- 
owt a struggle, the command of the sea, 
which alone renders possible their trade, 
their insular security, and their Empire.” 
The case for the Navy, if I may so term 
it, is put very explicitly in the same book. 
“From the time of the Dutch wars in 
the seventeenth century the population 
of the surface of the sea has been pre- 
dominantly British, and this predomin- 
ance, once established, has so increased 
that, at the present moment, one-half of 
the tonnage of the world is British, no 
other single nation possessing a tenth. 
The gross tonnage of steamers 
in the world slightly exceeds ten millions, 
of which nearly seven millions of tons 
are British, while no other nation owns a 
million tons.” Sir Charles Dilke con- 
tinues: “It may be said that a crowd, 
containing seventy English, seven French- 
men, six Germans, five Americans, one 
or two Italians, two or three Spaniards, 
a Dutchman, a Norwegian, a Swede and 
a Dane is, for all practical purposes, an 
English crowd, and such a crowd would 
accurately represent the nationality of all 
the steamers in the world.” So much for 
our commerce. ‘The ocean is, in fact, 
a British possession. wherever 
ships touch, English is spoken. ‘ 
Had it not been that for nearly thirty 
years British Governments refused to 
increase their responsibilities, all the un- 
civilised coasts in the world would have 
long ago been under British protection.” 
And what does this demand of us? “ The 
command of the sea, then, means the 
possession of a fleet which”—in case 
of an attack upon us—“ has gained so de- 
cisive a victory, or series of victories, as 
to render hopeless any renewal of the 
struggle against it.” Surely then, it is not 
too much to hope that the Navy which 
made such a move forward mainly as the 
result of Lord Charles Beresford’s action 
in 1888 shall, without delay, be put on a 
satisfactory basis ? 
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This brings us to the all-important 
point. Wherein is the Navy at present 
deficient ? 

Sir Charles Dilke answers this ques- 
tion by pointing out that “At present 
the weakness most dangerous to Great 
Britain’s maritime power arises from the 
scarcity of British seamen.” To this 
must be added insufficiency of ships, and 
last, but not least, although one might 
imagine it to be a matter easily remedied, 
the lack of a responsible head of the 
Navy, in the sense of an officer corre- 
sponding to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army ; and apart from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty for the time being, who 
is, of course, a civilian and a landsman. 

To deal with the latter point first, as 
on the previous two points I shall record 
interviews which I have had with those 
amongst the most competent to speak on 
them, the late Sir John Brigys, the late 
chief clerk to the Admiralty, writes of 
recent “ Naval Administrations—1827-92,” 
with an inside knowledge which has not, 
so far, been called into question, 

“During my Admiralty experience of 
forty-four years,” wrote the late Sir John 
Briggs, “I may safely affirm that no 
measures were devised, nor were any 
practical arrangements thought out, to 
meet the numerous duties which devolve 
upon the Admiralty, and which at once 
present themselves at the very beginning of 
a war with a’first-class Naval Power; on the 
contrary extraordinary apprehension pre- 
vailedon the mererumourof war, especially 
amongst the naval members, arising from 
their consciousness of the inadequacy of 
the fleet to meet the various duties it 
would be required to discharge in such an 
eventuality. How such a state of things 
could exist for so many years in a country 
possessing boundless wealth and amongst 
a people renowned for superior intelli- 
gence and practical common-sense, and 
reputed to possess a remarkably keen eye 
for their own interests, is truly incom- 
prehensible, but such is an indisputable 
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Is the British Navy Invincible ? 


The explanation of this apathy, 


however, is not far to seek. It is due 


to the fact that the recommendations of 
the naval advisers to the Admiralty can 
always be safely ignored as they are never 
made public except by some accident ; as 


in the case of Lord Charles Beresford’s 
memorandum, which, through no fault 
of his, appeared in the Press. There is 
no one responsible for either the weak- 


| ness or strength of the Navy, unless it be 


the aforesaid First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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Naval Lords of the Admiralty carry no 
weight, as no publicity is given to their 
representations. Lastly, public indiffer- 
ence, consequent upon a mistaken belief 
as to our naval superiority.” But the 
precise point, which cannot be ignored 
in this article, and to which I have 
already alluded, is found stated with 
characteristic clearness and brevity in 
Lord Charles’ famous memorandum, 
where he writes :— 

“Tt is quite incredible that, with the 














H.M.S. “‘ Royal Sovereign.” 


(Photo, Gregory & Co., 51, Strand.) 


whose personal responsibility is of an 
exceedingly limited character, and who 
stands and falls with the rest of the 
Cabinet, amidst the clamour of a General 
Election. 

Another passage in Sir John Brigg’s 
work will, moreover, elucidate this: ‘‘ To 
what must we ascribe the principal causes 
or this extraordinary neglect of the 
Navy? First, the rivalry between the 
two great parties in the State. Second, 
a mistaken view of economy. Third, 
because the professional opinions of the 


knowledge we possess as to what will 
actually be required at the moment of a 
declaration of war, no steps have been 
taken to organise or prepare any method 
or plan for showing how or where these 
absolutely necessary requirements are to 
be obtained. We know that France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, and Italy have 
a regular headquarter’s staff at their 
Admiralties, whose duties consist solely 
in organising plans of the most elaborate 
description for war preparations. These 
plans are corrected in detail every three 
F 
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months, so that in the event of war being 
declared the fleet can be mobilised, re- 
serve ships filled with men, ammunition, 
and provisions, and the commanders of 
squadrons given immediate and decisive 
instructions as to the line of attack they 
are to pursue. In England no 
similar plan or system exists, although we 
have so much more important isolated 
possessions. Under our antiquated system 
it would take us two days for the proclama- 
tion of war.” And Lord Charles adds that 
the French, for example, can call up her 
first reserve in forty-eight hours, whereas 
we should require from five to seven days. 
Such a state of things should go a long 
way to assist any enemy in striking the 
“ good blow” which, as the Movosti has 
said, should “break our badly constructed 
mosaic to pieces.” 

The fact that there is no reserve which 
would adequately supply the wastage of 
men in the Navy that would take 
place during warfare, is an even more 
pressing question than the building of 
ships. However, we are always told that 
we can fall back on our merchant service 
in case of war. To gain some informa- 
tion on this point I called at the offices of 
the Shipmasters’ Society, a body which, 
more than any other in the kingdom, re- 
presents the interests of the mercantile 
mariné ; and had some conversation on 
the subject with Captain Blackmore, the 
ex-chairman of the Society, who is an 
authority on most matters affecting the 
merchant service, with which he has been 
connected for nearly fifty years ; and also 
with Captain Froud, the energetic Secre- 
tary of the Society. 

““Of course, as you know, the per- 
centage of aliens employed in the 
merchant service is an exceeding high 
one,” Captain Blackmore exclaimed, 
“and many so-called English ships 
are entirely manned by foreigners. The 
proper remedy seems to me to re-insti- 
tute the ‘three-fourths British seamen 
condition’ which prevailed in times of 


peace up to 1849, when the navigation 
laws were done away with. 

I am not suggesting for a moment 
that we should attempt to tamper with 
Free-Trade principles ; but after the suc- 
cessful introduction of free corn into this 
country, the Manchester men in the early 
part of the ’fifties got Free ‘Trade on the 
brain, andthe result was that’ they suc- 
ceeded in applying the same principle to 
the employment of seamen—a very dif- 
ferent matter. With a view to the cheap 
transit of their goods, both inwards and 
outwards, they persuaded Parliament to 
destroy the sole interest that British 
shipowners had in the carriage of the im- 
ports and exports of the country. The 
navigation laws were done away with, 
and British trade was opened to the 
foreigner alongside of the British ship- 
owner. The shipowners then made a 
considerable outcry, and attacked Parlia- 
ment with the view to relieving them- 
selves of something which they considered 
a burden, of which the maintenance of 
apprentices was one of the first, and then 
the interests of the British sailor in the 
traffic of the country were destroyed by 
the admission of foreign seamen to an 
equal position with himself in British 
ships.” | 

Captain Froud added: “ The average 
number of foreign sailors engaged on 
British ships, excluding the Royal Mail 
services and coasters, has attained the 
high percentage of from 50 to 60 per 
cent. One important point, which is not 
generally appreciated, is that not only in 
the case of some British ships are all the 
crew composed of foreign seamen, but in 
some cases the ship is commanded by an 
alien, so that nothing British is left, save 
the flag! I have myself been a passenger 
in a ship so manned, where the master, 
officers, and all the other hands were 
foreign, and not one of the crew could 
speak a dozen words of English. It is 


generally believed that every officer who 
is in command of a British ship must 
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carry a British certificate, but this is only 
the case where the ship leaves a port in 
the United Kingdom or in some of the 
colonies. Looked at from a_ national 
point of view, a great want of the mercan- 
tile marine of to-day is boys in training 
to become seamen. Shipowners gener- 
ally will not employ them.” 

“The great need of the present move- 
ment in this direction,” Captain Black- 
more added, “is the proper education of 
seamen in the merchant service. The 
question the Government will have to 
consider is whether they will keep and 
maintain an efficient Naval Reserve, or 
whether they will rely upon the mercantile 
marine for any number of men. In the 
latter case I can only say that under the 
present conditions it is impossible to ex- 
pect men from the merchant service to 
perform the work required on a modern 
man-of-war. ‘To do that you must give 
these seamen adequate training. More- 
over, as Captain Froud has said, the 
foreign element, if you leave out the 
coasters and Royal Mail services, actually 
forms more than half of the mercantile 
crews.” 

I then called upon Commander Crutch- 
ley, R.N.R., the Secretary of the Navy 
League, who has all these vexed questions 
at his fingers’ ends, and mentioning Sir 
Charles Dilke’s reference to the scarcity 
of seamen as being the most pressing 
danger, I alluded to the possible remedies 
suggested by Sir Charles as being, “First, 
the training of men for the Navy who 
could be employed in the Merchant Navy 
in time of peace, and, second, the restric- 
ting of the employment of foreign sea- 
men.” 

“Well, I should not say restrict,” 
Commander Crutchley replied, ‘‘ I regard 
the employment of foreign seamen in the 
mercantile service as a national danger. 
If the nation will do nothing, then a great 
disaster will assuredly overtake us. Asa 
preliminary step we are trying to induce 
the County Councils to undertake the 
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technical instruction of British seamen. 
We contend that the maritime industry is 
our principal industry, and that the sea- 
man has as much right to be technically 
trained as the members of any other call- 
ing or trade. 

“ At the present time there is no train- 
ing-school for Britishseamen. Apprentice- 
ship is a thing of the past, except so far as 
officers of the mercantile marine are con- 
cerned, and the sons of the artisan class, 
who should form the rank and file of the 
merchant service, have no chance given 
them of going to sea. On the other hand, 
we do not want in the merchant service 
the rakings and scrapings of the streets. 
We want honest, decent, British boys, 
and we realise that, to get these, we must 
improve their conditions generally, and we 
maintain that, if we do improve their con- 
dition, owners will get a corresponding 
advantage for any trifling trouble they are 
put to, by having trustworthy men. 

“Of course, you must understand that 
we are not advocates of what may be 
called the hot-house rearing of seamen, but 
as in the present order of things seamen 
are not being trained in any other way 
you must supply the want. There are 
letters lying on the table here from many 
members of the County Councils express- 
ing their readiness to co-operate with the 
scheme, when it is further advanced. The 
difficulty is not with regard to training- 
ships, but the fact that shipowners will not 
take these boys as apprentices unless a 
premium goes with them, and there seems 
to be a doubt as to whether a premium 
could legally be paid in addition to the 
technical training which would be given. 
At the same time, with regard to technical 
training, it must not be forgotten that the 
teaching of seamanship has been distinctly 
sanctioned and authorised by the Science 
and Art Department, so that little difficulty 
should be found in the matter when our 
scheme is completed.” 

Whilst speaking of insufficiency of ships, 
I suggested that Commander Crutchley 
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should give me a word or two with regard 
to the ever-recurring question of subsidised 
steamers. 

‘That is a question,” said Commander 
Crutchley, “which suffers a good deal 
through being discussed by people who 
know nothing about it. You should 
certainly note the fact that Great Britain 
has quite lost her supremacy in regard to 
fast merchant cruisers. 


cruisers can cruise for a tremendous time 
without having to put into port. They 
would be extremely useful for carrying 
despatches, and, as I have often argued 
in the United Service Institution, very 
few men-of-war would ever have enough 
time — and coal—to catch our fast 
steamers. To bring into this matter any 
question of warfare by torpedo-boats is 





Now, no foreign Power 
possesses men - of - war 
fast enough to catch our 
fast merchant ships; but 
take, for instance, Ger- 
many. Germany has 
got fast merchant cruis- 
ers which could catch 
our Campania and Lu- 
cania,and the great bulk 
of damage done in war 
time to our merchant 
vessels will be done by 
vessels of a sixnilar type, 
sent out to prey upon 
our merchantmen. Such 
a ship as the Hima/aya 
is an exceedingly handy 
type of ship to have in 
war time. Taking the 
Campania without any 
guns, any merchant ship 
of the same speed and 
armed with two 4.7 
guns would succeed, 














with those guns, in 
sinking the Campania. 
On the other hand, a 
merchant ship with a gun is as good as 
another merchant ship with a gun, and a 
battle between them would probably re- 
sult in the destruction of both. You do 
not want a pair of magnifying glasses to 
see that Great Britain could play that 
game better than anyone else. Say we 
lost twenty cruisers to France or Russia in 
sinking an equivalent number, it would be 
a very good investment for us. Then, 
again, vessels such as these subsidised 
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(Photo, Louis Wilkins, Notting Hill Gate.) 


absurd, and waste of breath. These ships 
are intended solely to act against vessels 
of their own class. No Naval Power 
would waste torpedoes in trying to blow 
up merchant ships.” 

In summing up, Commander Crutchley 
said: ‘We want more men, and the re- 
organisation of the Naval Reserve, which 
carries with it the re-organisation of the 
merchant service. That is the first 
point, and, énfer alia, I must point out 
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that fishermen do not meet the require- 
ments of a Reserve. The second point 
is, you must build more battleships. You 
can extemporize cruisers to protect com- 
merce, but battleships to retain command 
of the sea you never can extemporize. 

“ By all means do anything you pos- 
sibly can to bring the importance of an 
adequate Navy before the public,” said 
Commander Crutchley in conclusion, “for 
indeed you may well emphasise this point, 
that there never has been any proper 
addition to the Navy, except in deference 
to popular clamour.” 

I append a table and a diagram, both 
of them taken from a pamphlet issued by 
The Navy League. The table shows the 
naval strength, not only of Great Britain 
but also of France and Russia, so that the 
reader can work the comparison out for 
himself, but in doing so it is necessary 
to remember the words of Lord Charles 
Beresford in his programme of March, 
1893. “To make the British fleet equal in 
fighting strength to its possible enemies 
(France and Russia) it should be numeri- 
cally superior by at least one-third, taking 
classes of ships in their order.” It will be 
observed that, so far from its coinciding 
with the requirements of one-third superi- 
ority, the number of battleships is actu- 
ally inferior to France and Russia com- 
bined. Another thing to be remembered, 
in order to prevent any fanciful notion 
that things will do very well as they are, 
is that ten of our “standard ” battleships 
carry as their armament muzzle-loading 
guns, and one is partially armed with 
muzzle-loaders. 

A diagram would be interesting, which 
would show our extraordinary want of 
method in regard to annual expenditure on 
naval construction. It would be seen that 
increased expenditure on the Navy has 
always been, as Commander Crutchley 
pointed out, the result of either a war panic 
or of newspaper agitation. This may be 
flattering to the influence of the organs 
which represent public opinion, but one 
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I. NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND 
FRANCE, AND RUSSIA. 


, Pon 





France 
Russia. 

| 

|F rance and Russia. 


Standard Battleships 


Armoured Cruisers. 


(modern) 





Older Ironclads and 
Coast Defence 


| 
| 52 | 36, 22] 58 
| 


26 II 12 | 23 


Modern Cruisers . ./| 116| 4! 4 | 45 


Torpedo Craft . . . 311 | 264 231 | 495 


This table includes all ships built and build- 
ing that will be completed in 1899. -It is based 
generally upon Captain Eardley-Wilmot’s figures 
(see C 3 leaflet, p. 3) brought up to date. 
would naturally prefer to see a system of 
expenditure on a more business-like basis. 
The expenditure has never been regulated 
by any standard of strength to be attained, 
or by any rule as to the number of ships 
we need relatively to the provision being 
made by other European Powers, or by 
any principle whatever. 

In bringing these few, I hope, not un- 
interesting facts and statements before the 
reader I have intruded as little technical 
detail as possible, and whether or no I 
have been able to get anything new by 
way of contribution to a subject which is 
second to none in importance, my main 
object has been to appeal to those who, 
like myself, have an open mind on the 
subject, and can lay claim to no special 
or expert knowledge as regards the needs 
of our Navy. If it be not a liberty, I 
would, however, wish to lay stress once 
again on the fact that this is a matter 
which should be removed from the do- 
main of mere party politics, and that it is 
one which appeals to the working man not 
less than to the professional and leisured 
classes. It is the taxpayer who has to 
“pay the piper,” and however ardently 
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one and all of us desire peace, it is to be 
hoped that no intelligent man or woman 
will be led away by any false suggestion 
of national economy—at the expense of a 
thoroughly adequate—by which I mean 
nothing less than—an impregnable Navy. 
It may be that war is far distant ; it may 
be that it is even now at our doors. The 
commerce and the possessions of Great 
Britain are her veritable life-blood, and 
our individual and national prosperity 
must stand or fall with our fleet. Certain 
it is that every candidate for a constitu- 
ency should be on this question an Im- 
perialist first and a politician afterwards. 
At bye-elections, and at the next General 
Election, it may happen that no candi- 
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date in either the Liberal or Conservative 
interest shall venture to ask for the con- 
fidence of his supporters until he has 
declared himself ready to urge on’ his 
Government the necessity for a biisiness- 
like and continuous policy in regard to 
naval expenditure. 

To see to it that our world-wide posses- 
sions and our predominating sea-borne 
commerce are adequately protected, and to 
make our Navy so powerful that no blow, 
however deadly, shall break the “ mosaic ” 
of our Empire to pieces, is assuredly the 
duty, within the measure of our ability, of 
every one of us, and the result will be in 
every sense the truest form of national 
economy. 


*,” This article will be followed by others completing the review of the Imperial Defences, 
dealing with the present bosition of the Army and Volunteer Forces. 
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THE PIRATES OF THE SOLENT. 


THE NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE IN COMPANY WITH THE POET AND THE 
BOOKMAKER; CONTAINING THE DISCOVERY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
AND SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE NATIVES; 
WITH OTHER STRANGE AND IMPROBABLE ADVENTURES: EXTRACTED 
FROM THE LOG OF THE “ FOLLY.” 

BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOS. DOWNEY. 


E. 

APOLOGY TO THE READER—COMPARISON WITH 
COLUMBUS—THE FIRST SUGGESTION—DIS- 
COURTESY OF THE BENCHERS—CHARTER- 
ING A YAWL—PUBLIC EXCITEMENT—THE 
PRESS—THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
—AN UNWORTHY RESPONSE, 


AM told that it is unwise on my part 

to publish this narrative. Old hands 
have warned me that it contains little 
which is calculated 
to Taise me in the [Fears 
estimation of the 
world, while with 
yachting men gener- 
ally it is only too 
likely to involve me 
in opprobrium and 
hatred. Already I 
have had a foretaste 
of what I may ex- 
pect, in the numerous 
and offensive para- 
graphs_ which ap: —— 
peared in the Press " 
so soon as my inten- 
tion to start on this 
expedition became known. 

Of the personal attacks which have 
been made upon me, most of them, I 
have reason to believe, by Fellows of 
the Royal Geographical Society who 
sought to minimise the importance of 
my discoveries, I desire to say as little 
as possible. My enterprise has been 
compared by them unfavourably with that 
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The Author, the Bookmaker, and the Poet. 


of Columbus. It has been said that he 
discovered a continent, while the place 
selected for discovery by me was merely a 
small island. But surely every intel- 
ligent mind will at once perceive that 
the smaller a place is, the harder it 
must be to discover! Only malice could 
blind itself to this plain truth. But 
such is the fatuous criticism to which my 
undertaking has been exposed. 
If I had merely 
sought for notoriety, 
/ like Columbus, I 
/ could have discover- 
ed America too. It 
is easy enough. You 
have only got to shut 
your eyes and sail 
out on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean till you 
bump against land. 
That is exactly what 
Columbus did. The 


Ve, real difficulty is to 
AA avoid _ discovering 


/ America. It lies right 
in the way of every- 
where. As a matter of fact, Columbus 
did not want to discover America. 
He wanted to discover China. He 
set out with that idea, and with the 
fixed intention of avoiding America. 
In this he was unsuccessful, but 
being a man of considerable presence 
of mind, he contrived to pass off his 
unfortunate breakdown as deliberate 
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and to pretend that he would just as 
lief discover America as any other place. 
Nowadays the Monroe Doctrine would 
be promptly applied, and Columbus be 
sent back with a flea in his ear; but in 
those simple times it was a gigantic 
boom, and Columbus was able to refuse 
five thousand dollars a night for a lecture 
tour through the United States. 

It is because I despise the arts of self- 
advertisement that I undertook the dis- 
covery of a comparatively unknown spot. 
My desire was not to enter into compe- 
tition with self-seeking frauds like Colum- 
bus and Dr. Livingstone, but in a quiet 
and unostentatious way to conduct a 
serious exploration and gather materials 
which would enlarge the bounds of human 
knowledge. 

I ought, it is true, to have foreseen the 
prejudice which would be created against 
the expedition by the presence of in- 
dividuals such as those with whom I un- 
wisely allowed myself to be associated. 
The Poet might perhaps be tolerable on 
a house-boat. I have no doubt of his 
being admirably qualified for a voyage in 
a silver barge drawn by swans. But from 
the standpoint of serious yachting he dis- 
played a detachment of mind, not to say 
a levity, which transgressed the limits of 
good taste, and gave unnecessary pain to 
the many respectable yachting men whom 
we encountered round the Island. As 
for the Bookmaker, I now recognise that 
he is a man whose personal character 
would bring discredit on any enterprise 
with which he might be connected. His 
grotesque ignorance of nautical terms, and 
his strange inability to distinguish between 
the characteristics of a yacht and a horse, 
involved the whole affair in ignominy 
from the start. He would not try to learn. 
He did not even keep up appearances 
before the crew. A man who, after being 


afloat for a fortnight, deliberately alludes 
to the taffrail of a yacht as the crupper 
shows a moral deadness, a want of ordi- 
nary human feeling, which unfits him for 
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society ; and I attribute the unfortunate 
mutiny of the crew directly to his conduct. 


The first suggestion was made while we 
were at dinner in the gorgeous dining-hall 
of the Temple. _ Everyone knows that at 
these feudal repasts the diners at the long 
tables are divided into messes of four 
men. Our mess consisted of the Book- 
maker, the Poet, and myself, together 
with a gentleman from India’s coral strand 
with whom we were not personally ac- 
quainted. The wine had just passed 
round, and we had drunk the usual toast 
on these occasions of “ Confusion to the 
Benchers !” 

The Poet had been patronising us a 
little on the strength of having held a 
brief in Court that day, in a motion by 
consent to adjourn ; and the Bookmaker 
was inclined to be jealous, and to hint 
that success at the Bar was less a ques- 
tion of personal merit than that of in- 
fluence. (The Poet is related to a dis- 
tinguished County Court Judge.) To 
restore harmony I diverted the conver- 
sation to the question of what we were 
to do in the Long Vacation. 

The Poet moved for Switzerland and 
glaciers. The Bookmaker showed cause 
for Spain and bull-fights. The Poet, who 
is occasionally briefed in the police-court 
by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, was about to protest 
in language which would not have com- 
manded the approval of the Benchers, 
when I interposed— 

“Why not charter a yacht?” 

The Bookmaker doubted whether a 
yacht might not prove infernally slow. 
The Poet enquired whether the learned 
judge who presides over the Admiralty 
Division of the High Court had recom- 
mended me to try and find out the differ- 
ence between the bows of a vessel and 
the stern, before appearing in his Court 
again—a nasty allusion which I prefer to 
leave unexplained. But I silenced them 
with an impressive gesture. 
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“You do not understand me,” I said 
“T am not talking of a common yachting 
trip, but of a serious undertaking with a 
worthy object, one which will lift us above 
the level of mere ordinary yachtsmen, and 
stamp us as cultured scientists. Listen! 
Somewhere in the English Channel, far 
to the south of Hampshire, lies an island 
known to passing mariners as the Isle of 
Wight. My idea is to organise an expedi 
tion to discover that distant land, to ex- 
plore its coast, study its natural features, 
and investigate the habits of the wild abor- 
igines. On our return we shall, of course, 
submit the result of our labours to the 
Royal Geographical Society, which will 
embody the report in its Zransactions, and 
confer upon us its honorary Fellowship. 
What do you say ?” 

For a moment there was a dead silence, 
broken only by the clatter of the knives 
and forks of the hungry Benchers. Then 
they began to raise unworthy objections. 
The Poet suggested that the existence of 
such a place as the Isle of Wight had 
never been really proved. The Book- 
maker pretended to think it had been dis- 
covered already by Nansen. The Indian 
gentleman meanwhile looked at us with a 
shocked expression, and stealthily helped 
himself to the claret out of his turn. 

Nevertheless, the suggestion had gone 
home. The Bookmaker presently re- 
marked — 

* After all, you can get some fun out 
of a yacht. I knew two fellows who had 
one, one summer, and they had a jolly 
good time. They had her in Portsmouth 
Harbour, and they used to go ashore 
every day in the dinghy and knock around 
Southsea. There are some awfully nice 
girls at Southsea, and they used to bring 
them on board to tea. And they used to 
go to the music-hall at night and paint 
the whole show purple, you know.” 

I gazed at the Bookmaker sadly. 

“But I think you said they had a 
yacht,” I observed mildly. ‘ Where did 
they go in their yacht?” 


“Well, I don’t know that they went 
anywhere exactly. I think she was an- 
chored there. They did tell me they 
thought of going out once or twice, but 
whenever they did the skipper was sure 
tobe drunk. And if the skipper wasn’t 
drunk, then the crew were.” 

I laughed mirthlessly. 

“ Then I understand that your friends 
never went out of Portsmouth Harbour 
the whole time?” 

The Bookmaker hung his head. 

“ Well, I think they went over to Ryde 
once or twice—on the steamer.” 

“Ah! That is not quite the sort of 
thing I meant when I spoke of chartering 
a yacht,” I observed, exercising the utmost 
self-restraint. ‘“‘ My idea was not to treat 
the yacht merely as a floating tavern, 
moored in one spot. I contemplated 
that we should spend some little portion 
of the time under sail. I should propose 
to get at least as far as Cowes.” 

The Poet smacked his lips at this. 

“T should like to go there,” he chimed 
in. “I’ve heard there are some awfully 
smart girls there in the Week.” 

The Bookmaker took my observations 
in good faith. 

“Right you are,” he remarked cheer- 
fully, “‘we can get across there for the 
races. We must rein in the yacht oppo- 
site the winning-post, where we can get a 
clear view of the course. I wonder if I 
could make a book on the Queen’s Cup? 
I will give either of you fellows three to 
two about Britannia now.” 

We hastened to decline the offer. 

“ Then I will back MMe/eor against the 
fleet. How many pounds does she have 
to give Ailsa?” 

This sort of thing was becoming in- 
sufferable. It was a warning of much 
that was to follow 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t give your- 
self away like that!” I remonstrated. 
**Do you realise that the Solent is not a 
race-course ; that a yacht is not alive ? 

Try to acquire a little knowledge of 
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maritime usages. Yachts do not give 
each other weight, but knots.” 

At this point we were interrupted by 
the Benchers, who, with customary arro- 
gance, had been dining apart on a dais at 
the end of the hall. Now, having finished 
their own meal, they rose with: incon- 
siderate promptness, and withdrew to an 
inner apartment to enjoy the coffee and 
cigars which they did not think it courte- 
ous to share with us. 

Somewhat annoyed by this treatment, 
we left the hall, and retired to my cham- 
bers to settle our further plans. 

A curious, and to me very unexpected, 
discussion arose over the question of 
which of us was to take command of the 
expedition. I record it merely because of 
the light which it throws on human incon- 
sistency, as exhibited by my two com- 
panions. 

The Poet was at first perfectly reason- 
able. He gave me his support in snub- 
bing the absurd pretensions of the Book- 
maker, to whom we pointed out, as mildly 
as we could, that his knowledge of practical 
seamanship was about on a par with his 
knowledge of law, and was such as to 
render it dangerous for him to embark in 
a row-boat on the Serpentine without a 
man. 

The Bookmaker listened, scowling, 
evidently unable to perceive the extreme 
folly of his claims. 

“T suppose you think you are better 
qualified ?” he remarked sneeringly to the 
Poet. 

I looked at the Poet, and laughed. 
But to my astonishment he gave me back 
no answering smile. Instead of seeing 
the irony of the Bookmaker’s suggestion, 
he replied with a self-satisfied air— 

“Well, yes ; I fancy I do know some- 
thing about sailing.” 

Disgusted to find the very man who 
had been the first to scout the Book- 
maker’s pretensions so blind to his own 
hopeless incompetence, I lay back in my 
chair with a disdainful smile. 


Idler 


“TI suppose you rely onthe knowledge 
you picked up as a member of the Clap- 
ham Model Yacht Club, in your boy- 
hood ?” I suggested, with a glance at the 
Bookmaker, “or else on the experience 
acquired on voyages in the penny steam- 
boats between the Temple and Battersea 
Park.” 

The Bookmaker, who had suddenly 
become as sensible as the Poet had 
become foolish, chuckled at these home- 
thrusts. 

“Why, you burning idiot,” he threw in, 
“do you expect any sane man to entrust 
you with the command of a yacht? Don’t 
turn the whole thing into a farce.” 

I smiled at the Bookmaker’s sudden 
conversion, and also at the chagrin of the 
Poet. Then, to put an end to the dis- 
cussion, as I thought, I added— 

“Of course, I recognise that the re- 
sponsibility is no light one, but rather 
than let the whole scheme fall to the 
ground, I am willing to act as captain.” 

Naturally I had supposed that, having 
been made to realise the impertinence of 
their own claims, they would have gladly 
accepted my offer, and not made my 
words the signal for a loud burst of vulgar 
laughter. Instead of being ashamed of 
their vanity in having entered into com- 
petition with an old salt like myself, these 
men turned from exposing each other’s 
incapacity to unite in jealous depreciation 

of my skill as a navigator. 

“You may impose on your unfortunate 
clients,” sneered the Bookmaker, “ but 
you know, old man, we have seen you in 
a boat.” 

“Yes,” added the Poet, sniggering 
across at the other, “your theoretical 
knowledge will be no consolation to my 
sorrowing parents. I like mermaids, but 
I prefer to meet ’em on the surface.” 

Rightly incensed, as I think, at this 
barefaced behaviour, I lost my temper, 
and hinted plainly that I considered them 
both to be little better than land-lubbers. 
Equally warm language was used by them. 
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The Poet, I considered, stabbed below the 
belt in asking whether it was usual to pro- 
vide the man at the helm with a basin. 
The other viciously insinuated that I could 
not be trusted to steer the yacht fairly. 

“T believe you would pull her if you 
got the odds,” were his exact words. 

In the end we hit on a compromise on 
the lines of that in use among the Consuls 

















“Quite so,” the Poet agreed cordially. 
“ Some fellow who is used to the Solent, 
and understands the channels and things.” 

The Bookmaker yielded an equally 
ready assent. He put the same idea in 
other words. 

“Yes ; better have a professional jock to 
show us the fences.” 

Such unanimity was most gratifying. 

The rest of the even- 
ing passed off in perfect 
harmony, and we sepa- 
rated fairly soon after 
midnight, having agreed 
to run down to South- 
ampton next day, and 
see about chartering a 
suitable craft. The re- 
port that the Book- 
maker was found, some 











“I am willing— 


of Rome when they 
found themselves in 
joint command of an 
army against Hannibal. 
This was that each of 
the three should take 
the captaincy in turn, 
day and day about. I 
agreed to this, but with 
a mental resolution to 
go ashore whenever either of the others 
was in command. 

It was not till the cruise had actually 
commenced that I noticed the extra- 
ordinary partiality for dry land which 
seized my companions on the days when 
the yacht passed under my control. 

“ By-the-bye,” I observed carelessly, as 
soon as this question had been settled, 
“we had better get a thoroughly reliable 
skipper to do the rough work, a man who 
can be trusted to take charge at a pinch.” 


hours later by the Tem- 
ple porter, trying to 


to act as Captain.” 


construct a raft out of an umbrella 
and a copy of Maclachlan on Merchant 
Shipping, with which to navigate the 
Temple fountain, under the impression 
that it was an arm of the sea flowing be- 
tween him and his home in Essex Court, 
may be dismissed as an idle slander. 


The next day saw us all three in the 
train bound for Southampton. On the 
way down I tried to impress the others 
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with the seriousness of the affair, but with 
poor success. A restless spirit seemed 
to possess them, from which I augured the 
worst. 

The Bookmaker’s costume was a study 
in indecency. He had chosen to assume 
a tail coat of very light tweed, the 
pattern of which could be heard above 
the engine whistle, a waistcoat seemingly 
of brown leather, with onyx buttons, cor- 
duroy riding breeches, and gaiters. It 
was in vain that I pointed out to him how 
ill calculated such a garb was to inspire 
respect in yachting circles. 

“T doubt if any respectable yachting 





“I doubt if any respectable yachting agent will charter us a boat if he 


sees you like that.” 


agent will charter us a boat if he sees you 
like that,” I said. 

The Bookmaker remained obstinate. 
He said that that was the attire in which 
he found most comfort, and he should 
stick to it. He even threatened to wear 
it on the yacht itself. He said he was 
coming on board to enjoy himself, 

But this was a delusion. 

My forebodings were realised when we 
arrived and made our way to the premises 
of the principal yachting agency. Mr. 
Day, the agent, received us with outward 
civility, but I marked the air with which 
he glanced at the leather waistcoat and 
the gaiters, and I felt that distrust was 
already germinating within his mind. 


Idler 


It fell to me to explain our business. 

“We have come to charter a yacht,” I 
said, as soon as we were all seated in the 
agent’s office. ‘“‘We want a good, firm, 
steady, reliable sea-boat; a cruiser, you 
understand. We don’t want one of those 
things that lie flat on their sides every 
moment. Our object is comfort and 
safety rather than mere speed.” 

The agent nodded. So far everything 
was going on well. 

“Yes, I've no doubt I can find you the 
sort of boat you want,” he said. “ May 
I ask where you propose taking her?” 

“ T will tell you,” I answered. “Our 
destination cannot 
long be kept a secret. 
The fact is we’ve got 
an idea of a rather 
novel kind. We pro- 
pose to undertake a 
voyage of exploration 
—in short, to discover 
the Isle of Wight—” 

But for the un- 
fortunate impression 
created by the Book- 
maker’s extraordinary 
garb, I am sure that 
the agent would have 
heard me out with 
courtesy and interest. 
As it was, his manner underwent a sudden 
and rather disagreeable change, and he 
sharply interrupted— 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, but do you 
require a sailing-boat or a rowing-boat? 
And is it your intention to take it by the 
day or by the hour?” 

I tried to set things right. 

“We require a yacht,” I said firmly, 
“a bonafide yacht large enough for us to 
live on board ; and we intend to charter 
her for a month certain. You do not 
seem to understand. We are not going 
to make a mere trip there and back. We 
mean to land upon the island, and enter 
upon investigations which may be long 
and laborious,” 

















The agent listened to these explanations 
with a restless air, 

* Well, I have no doubt I can accom- 
modate you,” he said in snappish tones. 
“How many tons do you want ?” 

I glanced thoughtfully at the Poet. 
The Poet glanced enquiringly at the Book- 
maker. The Bookmaker gave a smile 
that would have softened any heart but a 
yacht agent’s. 

“TI ride about twelve stone. I expect 
I should sail a trifle more,” he murmured 
confidentially. “How would that work 
out?” 

The agent stamped his foot. But he 
quickly mastered his emotion, and en- 
quired— 

“ Have you any choice as to the rig?” 

“No, none at all.” 

I gave this answer with admirable cool- 
ness. Had the others only had confidence 
in me all would have been well, and we 
might yet have emerged from the inter- 
view with credit. Instead of that I saw 
the Poet give an anxious start, and he 
immediately broke in— 

“We should like the yacht to be well- 
rigged, of course. Your best rigging— 
with nice clean sails. And we should like 
a good strong anchor. Personally, I am 
more particular about the anchor than 
the sails. I want an anchor that can be 
thoroughly depended on.” 

The agent glared, and for a moment I 
feared that he would refuse to entrust us 
with one of his boats. But again he 
struggled with his evil passions, his features 
gradually relaxed, and he succeeded in 
answering with quiet forbearance— 

“‘T will bear the anchor in mind. Is 
there anything else that you are particular 
about ?” 

The Poet closed his eyes for a moment 
as if in reverie. 

‘IT should like her to be called the 
Nautilus,” he murmured presently, in 
dreamy tones. “ Have you a WVautilus 
on your books ?” 


“T will see.” The agent turned over 
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“T have one JVautilus, but 
I fear that would 


an index. 
she is only a five-rater. 
be too small for you,” 

“ Never mind the size, as long as she is 
called Nautilus,” rejoined the Poet. “ We 
will take that one.” 

But here the Bookmaker and I pro- 
tested, and tried to recall the Poet to 
reason. Fora long time he was obstinate, 
and it began to look as though it would 
end in our taking separate craft. It might 
have been better so, in the long-run. 
However, the Poet gave in at last on con- 
dition that whatever yacht we took should 
be known as WVau/ilus on the days when 
he was in command. 

The Bookmaker stipulated that she 
should be called Persimmon when under 
his control. 

While this childish wrangle was pro- 
ceeding the agent was hunting through his 
list. 

‘*T think I have a boat here,” he said 
at last, “ that will exactly suit you—the 
Folly.” 

I felt a hot blush on my cheek. The 
Poet winced visibly, and I saw the Book- 
maker clench his fist, and an angry light 
come into his eye. The agent proceeded 
with bland unconsciousness to read out 
the particulars. 

‘* Built in 1870, twenty-five tons, yawl- 
rigged. I suppose you have no objection 
to a yawl ?” 

Again I tried to save the situation by 
answering promptly that we had not the 
faintest objection to a yawl. And I frowned 
at the others to keep silence. But unfortu- 
nately the Bookmaker would not take the 
hint. His turf experiences seem to have 
poisoned his naturally generous temper, 
and made him a suspicious man. 

“Ts that anything against her?” he 
asked distrustfully. “‘ Has she any vice?” 

The agent bit his lip, and breathed 
hard. 

“No, sir,” he answered, in cold, 
metallic tones. “The only difference 
between a yawl and a cutter is that a 
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yawl carries a small mast at the stern, in 
addition to the main-mast.” 

The Bookmaker was still suspicious. 

“What does she want with a mast over 
her haunches?” he demanded with a 
dark frown. 

“Tt makes her easier to manage.” 
Each word came from between the 
agent’s lips as if it were bitten off. 

“Ah! I thought so!” exclaimed the 
Bookmaker with an air of triumph. 
“Then there is something wrong! I 
suppose she has a hard mouth, or 
jibs?” 

I could see that the agent’s strong self- 
control was giving way, and thought it 
time to interfere. 

“ Nonsense!”- I 
said. “You don’t 
know what you are 
talking about. It's 
all right ; I under- 
stand _ perfectly.” 
And turning to Mr. 
Day, I asked, “Is 
there any difference 
in price on account 
of the extra mast?” 

The strong ten- 
sion gave way. The 
agent lay back in 
his chair, and gave vent to a hysterical 
sound between a laugh and a sob. 

“No; no difference,” he asnwered in 
a husky whisper, as soon as he had 
recovered himself. ‘You can have her 
for fifty guineas a month inclusive.” 

“We will take her,” I said, rising. 
“Can you have her ready in good time 
for the Cowes Week?” 

“Certainly. You can come and see 
her now if you like ; she is lying on the 
mud outside. I presume you will have 
no objection to paying in advance ?” 

I was vexed at this last suggestion. 
Not that I minded paying, but because it 
made me fear that we had forfeited the 
agent’s confidence. 

For this I blamed the Bookmaker more 





“‘Is there any difference in price on account of 
the extra mast ?” 
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than the Poet. When we went out to 
inspect the yawl he made matters worse 
by patting its sides, and clucking his 
tongue at it! He even went so far as to 
say “ Poor old girl!” to the yawl. 

After, that it was idle to keep up any 
pretence of being experienced yachting 
men. When I told the agent at parting 
that we were anxious to secure the ser- 
vices of a trustworthy and competent 
crew, he replied that he was quite as 
anxious about it as I was, and that the 
charter would contain a clause requiring 
us to insure the yacht for £1,000. 

When the news of our project got 
bruited abroad during the next few days 
considerable excite- 
ment prevailed in 
the Temple. Bets 
were freely laid in 
the Common Room 
against our ever 
reaching theIsland; 
and arrangements 
were made to post 
up daily bulletins 
of the progress of 
the expedition. It 
is, however, untrue 
that proceedings 
were set on foot to 
obtain a writ me exeat regno, and only 
abandoned in deference to the strongly 
expressed opinion of the Benchers. 

The excitement even extended outside. 
All the tradesmen with whom we had ever 
dealt began to send in their accounts with 
enthusiasm. And no less than forty-seven 
agents of life insurance offices called on 
us during the next week and left com- 
plimentary cards and prospectuses. (The 
circumstance that the bell of the Temple 
church began tolling on the morning fixed 
for our departure was no doubt a pure 
coincidence due to there being some 
funeral in progress on that day.) 

The interest culminated in a farewell 
banquet in our honour, held in a well- 
known restaurant in Piccadilly Circus, 
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with a Member of Parliament (of the 
Anti-Parnellite persuasion) in the chair. 
He proposed our joint healths in an 
eloquent speech, winding up with an 
invitation to extend our voyage to his own 
Green Isle. We enquired if the institution 
of Benchers prevailed in the Dublin Inns 
of Court, and on learning that it did, 
declined. 

The news of our great undertaking fin- 
ally penetrated even into Fleet Street, and 
led to my being waited upon by a repre- 
sentative of .the sporting Press. He 
arrived at a rather late hour, and did 
not appear to take many notes. However, 
he took something else ; and I woke the 
next morning with a vague impression 





He did not appear to take many notes. 


that I had warmly insisted on the whole 
staff of his paper becoming our guests for 
the month, and that we had made frantic 
efforts to rate the Temple porter as one of 
the crew by profuse offers of grog. 

I was agreeably relieved to read the 
following account in the next issue of the 
paper :— 

“DISCOVERY OF THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 
A DARING PROJECT. 
INTERVIEW WITH THE LEADER OF THE 
ENTERPRISE. 


“Tt has been rumoured for some time 
that three distinguished members of one 
of our Inns of Court were making pre- 
parations for an expedition of unusual in- 
terest and importance. Last night our 


Special Commissioner interviewed . the 
principal member of the party, a well- 
known gentleman, whose name, were we 
at liberty to mention. it, would at once 
be recognised by readers of our police 
column. 

“Mr. , who was found in his cham- 
bers surrounded by charts, compasses, 
spirit-levels, spirit-flasks, and other scien- 
tific appliances, readily agreed to explain 
his plans. 

““*We propose,’ he said, ‘to -discover 
the Isle of Wight. We believe it to lie 
somewhere about Lat. 50° 40’ N., and 
Long. 1° 30’ W. Greenwich. We shall 
embark at Southampton, and if the wind 
favours us we hope to make our destina- 
tion in a little over an hour.” 

“* And what will be 
step ?’ 

*** We shall probably anchor off Cowes, 
and land. We wish to see the famous 
regatta which is said to be held at that 
spot. We also aim at ascertaining which 
is the best hotel in the place, and whether 
it possesses a decent billiard-table. One of 
my companions, a /itterateur of distinc- 
tion, proposes to study the maidens of the 
region, of whom he has received favour- 
able accounts. Our fellow-voyager, who 
is interested in fauna, will direct his 
attention to the question of whether the 
natives are acquainted with the race- 
horse and its properties. He hopes to 
ease them of a certain quantity of gold- 
dust as the price of fuller knowledge on 
this subject.’ 

“Then I may take it that your expedi- 
tion is intended to promote the interests 
of science ?’ queried our representative. 

*** Most decidedly. We shall spare no 
pains to procure trustworthy information 
about the island. It is our ambition to 
circumnavigate it. We mean to explore 
its creeks and harbours, and to lay down 
a chart of the coast showing the piers, 
and indicating on which of them there 
are bands at night. We shall also report 
on the most suitable spots for bathing, 
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with special reference to the vexed ques- 
tion of the sexes bathing together.’ 

“* Ahem! Have you any other point 
you wish to emphasise ?’ 

***T should like it to be known that 
we look forward to our discoveries open- 
ing up a new field for mission work. 
We are in communication with the Foreign 
Missionary Society, which takes a warm 
interest in the expedition, though it has 
not yet seen its way fo give us financial 
support.’ 

“*¢T understand. You will, of course, 
give the result of your labours to the 
world?’ 

“* Ves. It is my intention to keep a 
log of the voyage, and on my return I 
shall publish a work which I hope may 
in time become the recognised class-book 
on the subject in our Bcard Schools and 
Universities. Did you say Scotch i 

“We regret that the remainder of our 
representative’s notes have been acci- 
dentally obliterated.” 

Encouraged by this universal approval, 
I wrote just before we started to the Secre- 
_ tary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
placing our project before him, and en- 
quiring whether there were any chance 
of his Society contributing towards the 
expenses. It is unpleasant to be obliged 
to mention that the response from that 
learned body was distinctly unsym- 
pathetic. The Secretary’s letter barely 
kept within the bounds of courtesy. 

“Sir ”—it began—“I have laid your 
communication before the Committee of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and I am 
directed to inform you that your applica- 
tion for a grant cannot be entertained for 
one moment. You appear not to be aware 
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that the geography of the region which 
you propose to ‘discover’ is already per- 
fectly well-known, and that the island in 
question is in communication with the 
mainland by five daily services of steam- 
packets which run in connection with the 
L. & S.W. and L.B. & S.C. trains. I 
note your offer of a chart, but my Com- 
mittee does not anticipate that your 
explorations will render necessary any 
large number of corrections in the ex- 
cellent map already published by Messrs. 
Smith & Son, which may be obtained 
at any of their bookstalls at the price 
of 1s. When I add that two of the 
most respected Fellows of this Society 
have their residences on the island, 
you may perhaps realise that your 
proposal to investigate the ‘manners 
and customs of the natives’ has struck 
my Committee as little better than an 
impertinence. I am instructed to say in 
conclusion that if you really desire to earn 
their favour and support, my Committee 
would earnestly recommend you to turn 
your attention farther afield, and take as 
t goal of your expedition the site of the 
city of Jericho.” 

I print this letter in order to explain 
why the following pages come before the 
public in the present informal way, 
Although the Royal Geographical Society 
have thrown cold water upon it, I feel 
that to the learned world generally this 
narrative will be replete with interest of an 
altogether novel kind. It will at the same 
time teach the rising generation that the 
days of British pluck and endurance are 
not yet over, and impress them with a 
firm belief in the greatness of our Em- 
pire. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ON HANDWRITING. 


Drawn by J. Thompson. 


Yad] 


She.—‘*‘ Dr. Allswell writes the most illegible hand. His pre- 
scriptions are like Chinese puzzles. I wonder the chemists are able to 
make them up.” 

He.— Well, they don’t always, I know one who takes them to 
the Box Office at the Gaiety Theatre, and they always give him two 
stalls without a murmur.” 
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A STUDY IN FUTILITY. 


** Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ?” 


BY J. SHAW MOR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. CAMPBELL CROSS. 


HE night nurse tapped at Gilroy’s 
door. Gilroy had just gone to 
sleep, dead tired, at two a.m. He awoke 
with a deep breath and cried “ Yes ?” 
“The child in No. 13 cot, whom you 
‘trachied’ this afternoon, is breathing 
very badly. Sister says, will you please 
come at once! I have woke Mr. Graves.” 
Gilroy was a house-surgeon at St. Paul’s 
Hospital. He had passed through his 
student years with distinction, and was 
commonly credited with that vague com- 


modity called “a future.” Certainly he 
was the cleverest man on the junior staff. 
He was popular with the other house- 
surgeons, for he was always ready to do 
another man’s work; and he was also be- 
loved by the Sisters, for he gave them 
credit for their experience, and was not 
above, on occasion, asking their advice. 
There was nothing bumptious about 
Gilroy. 

He swung his legs out of bed at the 
nurse’s call, and stood up, feeling a little 





** The feather, please, Sister!” 
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faint and giddy. He passed a wet sponge 
over his face, then he slipped a Norfolk 
jacket and a pair of trousers over his 
pyjamas, thrust his feet into socks and 
slippers, twined a scarf around his throat, 
and started for the ward. 

As he crossed the court between the 
junior staff quarters and the main build- 
ings he felt himself a weary man. He was 
more than weary, he was worn out. For, 
in addition to his routine work, hard in 
itself, there had been long hours of re- 
search, pathological and clinical ; com- 
pilation and tabulation ; steady plodding 
in the library through the files of old 
notes, where the cases sought are so 
elusive ; for his staff-surgeon, Sir Barnabas, 
was bringing out a new work. 

However, his appointment was nearly at 
an end. He hoped soon to wander east 
away as surgeon to a P. and O. or Orient 
boat—a few months of rest before the 
next step up the ladder. 

Now, as he trotted mechanically up the 
long flights to the diphtheria ward his legs 
felt yet half-asleep, but his head, trained 
by a long course of night calls, bad be- 
come clear at once. He could hear 
Graves, the house-physician on duty, 
coming behind him. They entered 
together. 

The gas was turned low, and the ward 
was filled with a vague blue semi-darkness, 
the windows showing faint green from the 
moonlight without, and the blinds barred 
with the shadows of the window-frames. 
Far down the ward was a ruddy glow of 
light round a cot, two forms bending over 
it. The night nurse was holding 2 lamp 
and the Sister was doing something with 
a feather. 

**T am so sorry to have had to send for 
you, Mr. Gilroy, but you see how matters 
stand. I thought it best to send for you, 
too, Mr. Graves, as it was your case.” 

The patient was a little girl of seven or 
eight. She was lying with a pillow under 
her shoulders, head back, and hands 
clasping the bars behind. Her half-closed 


eyes were fixed on vacancy, and she took 
no notice of her surroundings. All the 
remaining energy of her system was con- 
centrated on the effort to get air. In her 
throat was a tracheotomy tube, through 
which hissed a spasmodic respiration. 

“The feather, please, Sister! Ah, I 
see; yes, a bit of membrane in the 
trachea! Forceps, please! No, I missed 
it! Let me see the chest, please, Sister.” 

Gilroy saw the ribs stand out at each 
inspiration, the breathing meanwhile 
growing weaker. The heart was flutter- 
ing against the chest-wall like a caged 
bird. The child’s face was getting blue, 
the lips livid: the nostrils were working 
like the nostrils of a wild animal. 

“Where is the feather? The lamp a 
little lower, please, nurse! Eh?—yes, 
so she is, by Jove! Well, there is one 
thing left !” 

Gilroy stooped quickly, and put his lips 
to the child’s throat. There was a wheeze 
and a splutter, and then a noise like a tiny 
engine letting off steam. 

“Forceps, please! Ah, here it is!” 

The piece of membrane was secured, 
the child was saved. 

“That will do now, she is breathing 
again all right. Lotion, please, nurse !” 

Gilroy dipped his face in the disinfect- 
ant, and washed out his mouth. Then he 
left the ward with Graves. 

‘*Think you got rid of it all with that 
rinse?” asked the latter, rather anxiously. 

“Oh, I think so,” replied Gilroy. 
“ Anyway, if I do take it—subjective 
experience, you know! Very valu- 
able!” 

A few weeks later Graves was reading 
in Zhe Lancet an orbituary notice of one 
Percival Gilroy, B.A., M.B., B.C. (Can- 
tab), F.R.C.S., who had died of heart 
failure following diphtheria caught from a 
hospital patient. It told,in its semi-formal 
tone, of his achievements as a student; 
of the many scholarships and prizes he had 
won ; of the great promise of his career ; 
of the heroism of his death, and the wide- 











*“*Susan Kingsman! I seem to know the name!” 


spread regret among his colleagues at his 
loss. 

Graves read it dreamily, for Gilroy and 
he had been closest of friends; and his 
death, so cruelly unexpected, so reckless a 
waste (as it seemed to him) of all that was 
rare and precious, had caused the iron to 
enter his soul. He felt at his heart the 
icy clutch of that dire philosophy which 
he had kept at bay so jong, and which 
seemed to lie in wait for him at each 
episode of his hospital experience. 


II. 

“Better send for Dr. Graves to have a 
]ook at her,” said the sergeant. 

The constable went off for the divisional 
surgeon, and presently returned with 
him. 

*Tt’s a woman, sir, drunk an’ cut ead.” 
{From long use the descriptive phrase 
rolled as one word off the constable’s 
tongue.) ‘She was run in this evening for 


‘d. and d.’ along with a man named Lee 
she lives with. They was both drunk 
and fightin’ like mad down Market Street. 
She fell an’ cut ’er ’ead on the kerb. 
You'll get to know ’em soon enough, sir.” 
(Graves’ appointment was recent.) 

It was a wreck of a woman lying before 
them in a drunken sleep. She looked 
two-and-thirty, but was probably ten years 
younger. Graves noted the puffy eyelids 
and coarse lips, the hair, clotted with 
blood, straggling on to the pallid cheeks, 
and the loathsomeness of her raiment. 
The whole aspect of the woman, from her 
drink-sodden face to her down-at-heel 
shoes, proclaimed a hopeless animal- 
ism. 

But year-long familiarity with such be- 
draggled outcasts had weaned Graves 
from emotion and blunted his sense of 
Weltschmerz. He busied himself with 
dressing her wound, and then turned to 
the sergeant. 














“ What is her name ?” 

“Well, sir, I believe it is rightly Susan 
Kingsman—‘ Slutty Sue’ they call her 
about these parts.” 

“Susan Kingsman! I seem to know 
the name!” 

Graves felt it awake a painful echo 
in his memory. Where had he heard 
it? 

He looked again at the woman. Roused 
from her stupor, she was struggling, and 
cursing at the constables. 

Suddenly the fastening at the neck of 
her bodice burst. The memory of a 
tragedy surged through Graves’ brain, and 
with it came the memory of old ideals, and 
of the long-forgotten throes of intellect. 
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But he showed no sign beyond a deepen- 
ing of face-line. 

“ Pretty sight, ain’t she, doctor? Here’s 
your fee, sir, seven-an’-six !” 

But Graves was looking at the woman’s 
throat—at a queer, puckered depression 
in it, not unlike the exit-scar of a bullet 
wound. 

He felt himself again on the old battle- 
ground. There was a wild cry in his 
heart and a mutter on his lips—“ My God, 
was it for this?” 

Yet, as he went homeward through 
the night, there came to him an echo 
to his question, but with intonation 
altered—“‘ Was it for this? Was it for 


this ?” 








THE PENALTIES OF PLEASURE. 


SEEING THE CLOWN. 


BY THOMAS DOWNEY: 
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Supposing you decide to stop 
for the Harlequinade— 


Whether its the hust- 
ling one gets from the 
out-goers— 
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Or because one is tender 
on the subject of corns— 





Or it may be the catching colds 
in the draughts— 
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Or because the train home is so 


very late— 


—Anyway, the clown does not seem so funny as he used to be! 
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A CHAT WITH MR.. JOHN LE COUTEUR. 


BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY 


“HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD, 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, THE.MOST HON. THE MARQUIS CAMDEN, 
COL. SIR VIVIAN MAJENDIE, THE HON, SIDNEY PARKER, AND JOHN LE COUTEUR, 


T almost the corner of Brook Street, 
Hanover Square and New Bond 
Street, in a lofty and handsome building, 
are situated the studios, rooms, and 
offices of The Photographic Association ; 
the founder and director of which is 
the energetic and resourceful Mr. John 
Le Couteur. With the “knights and ladies 
of the Camera ”—for the former have long 
ago found able colleagues and rivals in 
the latter —increasing each year in num- 
bers, which must be a source of satis- 
faction to every camera-maker and plate- 
maker in the United Kingdom, it is not 
much cause for wonder that an associa- 
tion which at first was confined to the few 
now embraces hundreds of amateurs of 
position and leisure. 

Mr. Le Couteur is one more example of 
the truth of the maxim dans Jes petite sacs 
sont les bonnes épices ; and even the deal- 
ing with between 25,000 and 30,000 
amateur film and glass negatives per an- 
num, and the printing of several times that 
number of photos, do not appear to have 


unduly. taxed either his energies or good 
temper ! 

‘“-To begin,” exclaimed Mr. Le Cou- 
teur, smiling, ‘‘ask what you like.” “We 
have no photographic secrets here, and 
any other sort of secrets there may be 
are—‘ cabinet’ ones or not worth tell- 
ing.” 

‘Then may I ask first of all what caused 
you to first devote your attention to Pho- 
tography ?” 
_ “Quite an accident. Some twenty-five 
years ago—just after the Franco-Prussian 
War—lI was reading for my examinations 
asa surgeon. One day a friend of mine, 
who was also reading, but for the Bar, came 
in and tald me that he had bought a 
photographic outfit, which in those days, 
when the ‘dry plate’ was in its infancy, 
was a-cumbersome affair. Ina word, he 
could make nothing of the thing, and 
—delicate flattery — knowing my scien- 
tific turn of mind, and,” added Mr. Le 

Couteur with a dry smile, ‘‘ being hard 

up (which he did not say) he thought I 

















Entrance Hall of Sir Edward: Malet's Villa at Monaco. 
(Taken by HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD.) 


might like to try what I could do. I was 
welcome to the whole bag of tricks for a 
couple of pounds. Put thus upon my 
mettle, I thought I’must try ; so I bought 
or borrowed (I really forget which) the 
apparatus, and sallied forth the next 
half-holiday in company with my brother 
to take photographs. Of course, we did 
not trouble ourselves to read the book of 
instructions enclosed, as we had _ seen 
photographers take pictures before, and 
the whole operation seemed to consist of 
sticking your head under a velvet cloth, 
pulling out the slide, and taking off the 
cap of the lens with as much empressement 
as possible. We took all the pictures we 


could ; it is not improbable that we exposed 
some of the plates more than once, and 
returned home to acquaint ourselves with 
the results of our labours.” 
“The result was?” I asked eagerly. 
*‘Imperceptible !” replied Mr. 


Le 


Couteur with a laugh. “A result,” he 
hinted, “which may not be uncon- 
nected with our exposing the plates to 
the influence of daylight. We placed the 
yellow pieces of glass carefully away, and 
looked next day for the exquisite photos 
we imagined we had succeeded in tak- 
ing.” 

g Did you afterwards read the instruc- 
tions, Mr. Le Couteur ?” 

“Yes; and with the purchase of a 
quarter-plate apparatus, which, by the way, 
my brother to this day has and uses, I 
forthwith took up photography, and more 
especially the chemical and scientific part 
of it, in earnest.” 

The speaker continued, “It was the 
Duke of Newcastle who first suggested 
the idea of our association to my mind. 
His Grace, to whom I had had the 
privilege of giving some hints, expressed 
his belief that an extension of the kind 
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Lord Rossmore’s Son. 


(A Photographic Study by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE.) 
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of work I was doing would prove popular, 
and at the same time a valuable assistance 
to many amateurs. Three years ago there 
were possibly not half the number of 
amateur photographers in England that 
there are to-day, but there were still 
enough to lead one to hope that an 
association such as I had planned would 
meet with a satisfactory and a financial 
success. 

“In pursuanceof thisidea I took several 
rooms in the present building, and with 
the kind assist- 
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‘‘Your members are chiefly amateurs 
of the Upper Ten Thousand, I believe?” 
“To a large extent that statement is 
correct. You. see, the nucleus of the 
association was formed of titled and 
other distinguished amateurs, to whom I 
had either given lessons or with whom 
I had come in contact while doing so, 
or while pursuing my studies in Chemistry 
and Scientific Photography, and as I did 
not advertise the existence of the associa- 
tion by any of the usual methods, but 
permitted it to 





ance of several 
amateursof note, 
to whom I had 
already given in- 
struction in pho- 
tographic mat- 
ters, I started the 
association. In 


the first week 
some 40 mem- 
bers were en- 


rolled, and since 
then the associ- 
ation has grown 
literally by leaps 
and bounds.” 

“You adver- 
tised ?” 

“ Never. That 
is what I have 
not done, and 
never intend to 
do. The association, which now numbers 
quite 1,000members, has grown strictly on 
the ‘snowball’ principle. One member has 
introduced another, and so on, till, within 
a year of the founding of the society, 
I had to look for other rooms in the 
building to keep pace with the demands 
the rapidly increasing business made upon 
our resources. Now we practically have 
the whole building, and with the works 
now rapidly approaching completion at 
Hendon, we shall be able to undertake 
every kindof process and photograhic work 
both for members and also for outsiders.” 





Snapshot from Sir Fleetwood Edwards’ private room 
at Windsor Castle, showing the Indians from the Indian 
Exhibition parading before the Queen. 


(Taken by COL. SIR VIVIAN MAJENDIE.) 


grow by person- 
al introductions, 
the natural con- 
sequence has 
been that the 
general public 
are not members. 
Of course, I have 
had some amus- 
ing experiences 
with people who 
either thought 
that I wasa 
jobbing photo- 
grapher, or one 
who was dying 
to impart what I 
know about 
photography 
to the man 
in the street. 
Some time ago 
a lady came in and wished me to take 
her photograph “in the ordinary way of 
business, as she understood that I made 
very good pictures.” It took some con- 
siderable time, I can assure you, to per- 
suade her that I was speaking the truth 
when I told her that I didn’t do this 
sort of work at all. Another time I was 
somewhat startled by the entrance, unan- 
nounced, of an elderly lady and a some- 
what seedy-looking young man, both of 
them evidently from the country, and 
equally evidently tricked out in their Sun- 
day things. It appeared that by some 











The Countess Clary and the Countess Kinski in Fancy Costume as Napoleon's Sisters, for the 
Duke of Devonshire's Ball. 


(Taken by The Photographic Association, 16, Brook Street.) 
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roundabout way the young man had heard 
I gave lessons in photography, and wished 
for instruction. He incidentally men- 
tioned that he had bought a photographic 
business very cheap, somewhere in Somer- 
setshire, I think, and as he did not 
like the drapery line he thought photo- 
graphy would suit him better. I asked 
him if he knew anything about the sub- 
ject. ‘No,’ he replied, with easy assur- 
ance, ‘I can’t say I do; but I thought as 
I was up for a few days in London you 
would tell me what I should have to do;’ 
adding that his mother wouldn’t mind five 
guineas if I could put him on the right 
track. I need scarcely add that I did 
not attempt the task of transmuting in a 
few days the sometime draper’s assistant 
into the fashionable photographer of that 
particular Somersetshire town.” 
“Certainly,” said Mr, Le Couteur, after 
a pause, “I can give you the names of 
a few of the first members, but you 
must understand that it will have to be 
a very incomplete list, as you would be 
tired of putting down the names of 
those joining during the first year of the 
association’s existence, long before I 
should have reached the end. Among 
others, however, I may mention one 
English Princess, whe by the way, turns 
out some admirable child and animal 
studies, and is a really clever ‘ Kodaker ’ ; 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Duchess of 
Bedford, Lady Mary Grosvenor, the Hon. 
Colonel Bouverie, Colonel Sir V. Majen- 
die (of dynamite explosions fame), Lady 
Hill, Lady Constance Butler, the Hon. 
Mrs. Irby, Count Palffy (Austrian Diplo- 
mat), Lord Camden, the Baronne de 
Brienen, and Miss Marie Corelli, who 
uses her camera, as do many other lady 
members,as one would a note-book,record- 
ing places she has visited and incidents 
which have commanded her attention.” 
“Yes, of course,” continued the speaker 
in reply to a fresh question, “ many of the 
members of the association have their 
likes and dislikes as regards plates, appara- 
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tus, lenses, and processes of printing. One 
will swear by a Goerz, another by a Zeiss, 
and yet another by a Dalmeyer or Cooke. 
Then in the matter of printing processes, 
one member will see no virtue in anything 
save Platinotype, whilst another pins his 
or her faith to the Carbon process, which, 
by the way, I have succeeded in greatly 
simplifying. Oh, as regards lenses, a 
good lens is a good lens, whether bearing 
one name or another, or no name at all, 
for the matter of that.” 

“Some of your members, doubtless, 
devote themselves to special branches of 
photography?” I remarked whilst Mr. 
Le Couteur was searching for some photos 
with which to illustrate this interview. 

“* Why, certainly. More than one mem. 
ber of our Royal family is very fond of 
taking her own children’s portraits, those 
of her friends, and of picturing dogs of 
all kinds. The Duke of Newcastle has 
especially devoted his attention to children 
and portrait work generally. Once, in- 
deed, he was taken for a_ professional 
photographer by two Rugby boys, who 
asked him to take their photos, which his 
Grace did without divulging his identity. 
He sent the copies “with the Duke of 
Newcastle’s compliments.” And I can 
well imagine the youngsters’ astonish- 
ment. Several members of the Royal 
Family are very skilful in portraiture, 
and, as you doubtless saw in the 
papers, the Princess of Wales had her 
camera with her at Chatsworth the other 
day, and took photos of the shooting party. 
Earl Wemyss has devoted special atten- 
tion to cloud photography. The Duchess 
of Bedford is fond of taking animals, and 
the Duke of Manchester of yachting sub- 
jects, Sir Vivian Majendie making specially 
good studies of St. Paul’s choir boys. But 
I could multiply the particular hobbies of 
prominent members almost indefinitely. 

“With reference to the amount of work 
I do for different members. To speak 
definitely on this point is, of course, im- 
possible. Ina word, I and my assistants 
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do what is required, be it little, be it much. 
Of course, with so large a membership, 
embracing amateurs in all parts of the 
world—oh! yes, Egypt, Afghanistan, Tas- 
mania, Chili, Bermuda, Japan, Persia, 
Burmah, Egypt, New Zealand, Russia, 
almost everywhere—it would be absurd 
to pretend that all of them are capable of 
turning out good work, or even passable 
work unassisted. Some of them, indeed, 
are undoubtedly working under great 
climatic and other disadvantages to 
start with. Plates will deteriorate, 
films become partially eaten by the ubi- 
quitous white ant and cockroach; and 
much of the work sent home from 
countries having tropical climates needs 
the most careful handling, and an amount 
of resource in development, and printing 
of the negatives when finished, that you 
would scarcely credit. Some members 
literally do nothing beyond ‘pressing the 
button,’ and we do the rest, whilst pos- 
sibly they pose as quite skilled operators. 
On the other hand, our aid is frequently 
only sought when time presses, the 
member seeking it being almost, if not 
quite, as capable as we are of obtaining 
the most satisfactory results from his or 
her own negative. I know that state- 
ments have been made that the members 
of the Royal Family, who are amateur 
photographers, know nothing about it, 
and that Mr. This or Mr. That does 
everything save actually expose the plate. 
My experience permits me to say this 
much: Some of the members of the 
Royal Family are quite capable of doing 
all the work had they the time, and that 
a leading characteristic of the Royal 
Family,.as a whole, is the thoroughness 
with which they, as a rule, enter into 
anything they choose to také up. An 
example, which will occur to everyone, is 
the Princess Louise’s skill as a sculptor. 
And--a--werd- more: anyone who- can 
impart information to members of the 
Royal Family—from the Prince of Wales 
downwards —is treated with a considera- 
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tion which many less exalted members 
would do well to imitate.” 

“But now a little of yourself and the 
work of the Association, Mr. Le Cou- 
teur,” I said, as time was rapidly passing 
away. 

“Very well, what do you wish to know? 
My chief work in connection with photo- 
graphy? That is easily told. I have 
always devoted a large amount of time to 
the scientific as well as to the mechanical 
part of the same. As a result I was en- 
abled to invent a tube for use in some 
cases of internal operations, which fulfilled 
the requirements of medical stience in a 
way thatseveral eminent French authorities 
stated could not be done. Of that I am 
perhaps a little proud. Then, as I have 
before remarked, I have succeeded in 
making the exquisite carbon process in 
its several forms much simpler than it 
used to be, so simple, in fact, that any 
intelligent worker has no need to fear 
failure. Then I have done a good deal of 
work for the Governmental Offices (of 
which, however, I must not speak too par- 
ticularly), and am now conducting some 
experiments which will, I hope, and firmly 
believe, end in our being able to explode 
mines at a distance of 2,000 yards or even 
more without the agency of a wire or any 
connection of that sort whatever. I am 
also devoting a good deal of time and 
attention just now to photographic sur- 
vey work, by which it will, doubtless, be 
an easy matter to make an accurate 
survey of an enemy’s country without 
geodetic instruments, and enable the 
authorities at home to prepare from 
photographs, with the greatest accuracy, 
maps and detailed plans of the districts so 
surveyed for the use of officers in the 
field. The value to travellers and pioneers 
of some simple method on these lines 
will be incalculable for the accurate deter- 
mination of the route traversed.” 

“ The X-rays,” I next suggested. 

Mr. Le Couteur smiled. 

**T know a little about that also. In 




















fact, I have in the other room one of the 
most complete sets of apparatus for X-ray 
observations in London, and I am fre- 
quently summoned to the different hos- 
pitals to superintend X-ray work of im- 
portance, which, however, does not assist 
me to grow rich, as I do it for the love 
of science and humanity. The first X-ray 
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hospital authorities and medical men in 
difficult cases.” 

“ You still give lessons ? ” 

“ Certainly. And I may add there is 
little which comes out of any value in any 
part of the world which is not known to 
us here, and at once communicated to 
those of our members who are likely to be 








Kodzu Station, Japan. 


(A Snapshot by the MOST HON. THE MARQUIS CAMDEN.) 


photo I took of any importance was a 
radiograph of the Prince of Wales’s hand, 
to the publication of which, for the bene- 
fit of Guy’s Hospital, his Royal Highness 
at once gave a most gracious and willing 
permission, I have made several minor 


discoveries in connexion with the Rontgen 
Rays, and have every possible appliance 
likely to ensure ease and accuracy of work 
on the premises at the disposal of the 





either benefited or interested by the dis- 
covery. We have correspondents in most 
of the large towns of Europe, and more 
especially in scientific centres. Our 
Paris branch is the Comptoir General de 
Photographie in the Avenue de I’Opera, 
where our members, when in the French 
capital, are at liberty to go and obtain 
any information they may require, as 
well as materials.” 
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“Not so very long ago I received an 
order from one of our members, who 
was rushing off at a moment’s notice to 
Afghanistan, to get him a complete’ set 
of apparatus packed within a few hours. 
Everyone was set to work buying the 
necessary things, packing, &c., and by 
dint of exerting ourselves we managed to 
have all ready in time. The member for 
whom all these preparations had been 
made did not understand the working of 
thecameraand some of the accessories, and 
so I had to jump into the train with him, 
and tell him all that was necessary for 
him to know whilst we were being whirled 
down to Dover. I crossed the Channel 
to Calais; but have been amply repaid 
by seeing a picture of the gentlemen 
in one of the illustrated weeklies—at 
work. Of curious experiences of that 
kind I have had several in my time, 
and not a few photographic ‘doubles’ 
and ghost pictures have been brought 
me for elucidation by astonished mem- 
bers. 

As was, perhaps, but natural, a refer- 
ence was made to the animatograph. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Le Couteur, in 
reply to a question, “that the invention 
has a great future before it, and I confi- 
dently look to its becoming a very valuable 
means of recording in a permanent and 
vivid form historical events. Demeny’s ap- 
paratus, which Iam interested in perfecting, 
reduces the objectionable ‘flicker,’ even 
with the smallest picture, to a negligible 
amount, which will add greatly to the 
comfort of the audience, and the clearness 
of the pictures. I think the next year or 
two will witness great strides in this 
branch of photographic projection.” 

As I was about to inspect the com- 
modious premises with studios for photo- 
graphy by both natural and artificial 
(Maloni) light, Mr. Le Couteur produced 
a magnificent print of the photo (repro- 
duced on page 92), he himself took on 
Jubilee Day from his special sentry-box- 
like erection on the steps of St. Paui’s. 
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It is claimed to be the finest photo of 
Her Majesty secured on that ever-to-be- 
remembered occasion, and the taker of it 
is not a little proud that it met with the 
warm approval of the members of the 
Royal Family, and that every crowned 
head in Europe possesses a. copy. 

Speaking of Jubilee Day, Mr. Le 
Couteur said, with a smile at my as- 
tonishment, that he personally expended 
at the three points where he himself, or 
his operators were stationed, not less 
than £200 in animatograph films. 
As to the total amount expended 
by the thousands of amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers on that day he 
said it was impossible to estimate. Film 
and plate-makers were worried to death 
by the unprecedented demand, and stocks 
which would ordinarily have sufficed the 
retail dealers for months vanished in a 
few hours. “ Anyway, it is safe to say,” 
replied Mr. Le Couteur, “that very many 
miles of film must have been used, and 
that thousands of plates must also have 
been exposed.” It is possible that the 
plates used would have paved the area of 
St. Paul's. 

“One last question. Do you consider 
photography an expensive hobby ?” 

**That depends very much on what 
you spend,” was the answer. “If one is 
careful, it is possible to get a good deal 
of pleasure and profit out of photography 
at a comparatively small cost. But most 
of the members of the association do not 
have to consider ways and means, and 
more than one I know must spend as 
much as £800 to £1,000 a year on their 
hobby. And let me remark that in times 
past a good deal of cold water has been 
thrown on amateur work, but nowadays 
some of the finest work accomplished is 
done by amateurs. Most improvements 
have been the result of the experiments of 
amateur photographers. Professionals, as 
a rule, have been very slow in the past to 
adopt improvements of any kind, and few 
of the professional photographers have 
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either the time or inclination to make 
experiments. Of course, there are a few 
exceptions, but what I have said is true 
of the majority. I have great faith in the 
really intelligent and earnest amateur 
worker, and I look to such for most of 
the advancement which we may see during 
the next. few years. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, coloured photography 
has not yet been discovered,—that is to 
say, the art of photographing in natural 
colours,—though I do think that we are 
on the verge, perhaps, of discovering how 
to treat the prints themselves so that they 
develop, as it were, the natural primary 
colours. However, before that will be 
discovered I shall probably have long 
ago placed on the market a system of 
colouring photographic prints which will 
put into the shade all other methods for 
beauty, accuracy, and transparency, and 
will preserve the very texture of the stuffs 
of draperies, &c.” 


The beautiful specimens of photographic 
colouring which Mr. Le Couteur showed 
me, and which he said represented only a 
few minutes’ intelligent work on each large 
print, placed beyond contradiction his 
assertions. And before long the public 
who are interested in such matters will 
doubtless be ina position to judge of the 
artistic value of the new discovery. And 
as I left the interesting personality who 
forms the subject of this interview, I felt 
assured that what wasworth knowingabout 
photography and photographic science 
could be learnt of Mr. Le Couteur and 
his able assistants. 

The few photos lent me for reproduc- 
tion, Mr. Le Couteur impressed upon me, 
should not be taken as in any way repre- 
senting the quality or excellence of 
amateur work ; they are intended merely 
to illustrate the interesting diversity of 
the subjects which pass through his 
hands. 








WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


T was in Christmas 
week that the 
Messrs. Isbister 
added “ Lincoln 
Cathedral,” by the 
Rev. Edmund Ven- 
ables, M.A., late 
Canon of Lincoln, 
to their exquisitely 
dainty series of English Cathedrals, most 
of the drawings for which have been 
executed by Mr. Herbert Railton. This 
makes the thirteenth volume of the 
series, every one the loving work of a 
different hand, and in each case the hand 
ofaneminent Churchman. Thus, ‘‘West- 
minster Abbey” was contributed to the 
series by the practised hand of Dean 
Farrar (if only Dean Stanley had been 
alive for the purpose !) ; “‘ York Minster,” 
by Dean Purey-Cust ; “Canterbury,” by 
the Dean of Ripon; “St. Paul’s,” by 
Canon Newbolt; ‘‘ Norwich,” by Dean 
Lefroy ; “Gloucester,” by that erudite and 
eloquent historian, Dean Spence of 

Gloucester ; and so on, and so on. 

Let it at once be recorded that,. how- 
ever charming and attractive its precursors 
may have been, Canon Venables’ apprecia- 
tion of the Cathedral of Lincoln yields to 
none of them. Touching his subject with 
a rare sense of reverence, the Canon takes 
us out of the living present into the dead 
past, over the daisied graves of vanished 
priests and prelates. Indeed, to anyone 
who knows old-world Lincoln at all, there 
cannot be a more delightful study than 
Canon Venables’ letterpress enriched with 
Mr. Railton’s art. For the reverent desire 
is ever sweet, and somehow both author 





and artist have brought to their task an 
altogether pleasing sense of fitness. There 
is never a jarring note. Step by step the 
author takes us from the first foundations 
of ‘‘the Cathedral Church of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of Lincoln,” when, at the time 
of the Norman invasion of England, Remi- 
gius, the famed Almoner of the Abbey of 
Fécamp, presented the Duke of Nor- 
mandy with a ship and two score men as 
his contribution towards the enterprise. 
As Canon Venables says, surely neither of 
the parties could have anticipated that 
“ one fruit of the offer would be the erection 
of a cathedral which, even in the founder’s 
days, was to hold high rank among the 
minsters of the newly-conquered land. . . 
Remigius embarked with his fighting men, 
landed with his chief at Pevensey, and, if 
not with his arms—which is by no means 
unlikely-—certainly by his words, influenced 
and contributed to the Norman victory. 
It will be remembered that Harold’s Eng- 
lish forces arereproached with having spent 
the night before the battle in drinking and 
singing, while the Normans spent their 
night in listening to the religious exhorta- 
tions of the bishops and other clergy, and 
in prayer and the confession of their sins, 
Of these exhorters, Remigius was one. 
His reward was not longincoming. The 
year after the Conquest Wulfwig, the Eng- 
lish bishop of the vast Mercian diocese 
which had its ‘bishop’s stool’ —as our 
forefathers called it— at Dorchester-on- 
Thames, died, and his see was bestowed 
on Remigius. Contemporary chroniclers 


present us with his portrait: dwarfish in 
stature, dark in complexion, undignified in 
aspect. ‘Nature,’says Williamof Malmes- 
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bury, ‘seemed to have formed him to 
show that the noblest spirit might dwell 
in the most wretched body.’ Discon- 
tented with a cathedral planted in a small 
village at the extreme southern end of his 
diocese, he obtained William’s licence to 
transfer his see 

to Lincoln—the 

‘Lindum Colo- 

nia’ of the 

Romans, hoary 

with an antiquity i 
of near a thou- 
sand years. 
There, haying 
purchased the 
site from the bur- 
ghers, he at once 
began to build a 
cathedral on the 
hill-top—in the 
words of Henry 
of Huntingdon, 
almost his con- ' 
tem porary— 
‘Strong as the 
place was strong, 
fair as the place 
was fair, as ac- 
ceptable to the 
servants of God 
who were to 
* minister in it as 
it was secure 
from the attacks . Perr locking 
of all enemies.’ : 
Begun about 
1074, the church 
was ready for 
consecration in 
1092. The oth 
May was fixed for the rite. Rufus had 
summoned all the prelates and great 
lords of the realm to the ceremony, 
which was to be of the grandest. But it 
did not take place. Three days before 
the day fixed, the founder of the church 
breathed his last, to find a grave in the 
still unhallowed fane.” 





(Drawn by Herbert Railton. 





I!lustration from ‘‘ Lincoln’s Cathedral.” 


By Permission of Messrs. Isbister.) 
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Such were the beginnings of the splen- 
did fabric which adorns old Lincoln Hill 
to-day. Canon Venables’ terse narrative 
of its chequered growth glows and 
grows as he proceeds; but I think I 
have quoted enough to show that felicity 
of phrase and 
quotation, with 
facility of dic- 
tion, constitute 
not the least of its 
claims—enough, 
too, to induce 
readers to echo 
the author’s con- 
cluding wish that 
‘“‘what we have 
told may induce 
many to visit 
Lincoln forthem- 
selves.” Ishould 
like, allthe same, 
to present my 
readers with one 
example of 
, Canon Venables’ 
happy knack of 
Z dressing great 
truthsin new and 
beautiful forms 
“ The law of our 
being is,” he 
says, “that the 
more we give 
themorewe love; 
the more we for- 
get ourselves in 
the service we 
render the hap- 
pier the render- 
ing of that ser- 
vice becomes and.the richer its fruit.” 
Is not this equally true of other loves 
besides the love of the Infinite? I think 
it is. 

Let publishers and critics say what they 
will in its disfavour, the vogue of the Birth- 
day Book somehow fails to die out. On 
the contrary, it takes new lease of life with 
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the issue of Miss Myra Hamilton’s Zhe 
Pinero Birthday Book (Heinemann). As 
lovers of his plays will perhaps guess, this 
dramatist lends himself admirably to the 
fell purposes of the Birthday Book com- 
piler. In Lieut. Mounteney-Jephson’s 
The Story of a Billiard-Ball (Saxon & 
Co.) we find Mr. H. M. Stanley’s trusty 
lieutenant “through Darkest Africa” in 
different and very much lighter vein. 
Those who only know Lieut. Jephson from 
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pavement below. Alas! for that little 
flaw within me, I lay cracked and useless 
at their feet. But they heeded me not as I 
lay there, for with the rapture of that first 
embrace forgetfulness had come over their 
senses, a darkness had fallen upon their 
eyes; for a long moment they knew 
nothing, they saw nothing—the glimpse of 
Paradise had blinded them. But soon 
they recovered themselves with a deep- 
drawn breath, and moved shyly apart, for 
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Illustration from ‘‘ The King’s Story Book.” 


(By Permission of Messrs. 


his vivid descriptions of personal adven- 


ture and hardship in Equatorial Africa— 
he was a contributor on these subjects to 
the last volume of THE IpLER—will be 
agreeably surprised to find that he can tell 
a pretty story prettily. The billiard-ball, 
whose autobiography this is, traces its 
own development from the tusk of an 
elephant to the roundness and whiteness 
of a sphere in the game of cannons. And 
this is how the dénouement comes about : 
“With a sudden start she turned, and I 
fell from her hand, with a crash upon the 


irch. Constable & Co.) 


each saw in the other’s eyes the know- 
ledge which that first embrace had given 
them. They stirred uneasily, and looking 
down theysaw me lyingthere cracked upon 
the pavement at their feet. With an ex- 
clamation of sorrow Ethel picked me up, 
and she and Gerald turncd me over and 


over with many expressions of regret. 
Then his hands closed over hers as she 
held me, and I 


lay there for some 


moments closely folded round in the clasp 
of their throbbing hands.” 
The name of Mr. Laurence Gomme 
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was pleasantly associated in my mind— 
principally as a noted folk-lorist—long ere 
the appearance of Zhe King’s Story Book 
(Constable), which he has ably edited ‘‘for 
the young reader.” But it is obvious that 
readers of an older growth will live to dote 
upon a collection of historico-romantic 
“gems” varying from Lord Lytton’s 
description of King Harold’s death at 
Hastings to Harrison Ainsworth’s account 
of Wyatt’s fight for the Crown on behalf of 
poor Lady Jane Grey; from Miss Manning’s 
eloquent tale of the trial and end of Sir 
Thomas More, to Charlotte Bronté’s tale 
(from Shirley) of “the new warfare” 
under William IV. ; from Mary Shelley’s 
Last Stand for the White Rose, to Kings- 
ley’s magnificent description of the over- 
throw of the Armada. Questions of 
“ copyright,” the editor frankly owns, pre- 
cluded the inclusion within the covers of 
this work of fragments such as Louis 
Stevenson’s story of Zhe Black Arrow, 
and Conan Doyle’s narration of JZon- 
mouth’s Routat Sedgmoor; but even without 
these we have much to be grateful for in the 
five hundred varied pages embraced by 
The King’s Story Book. Mr. Gomme— 
who not long ago, by-the-bye, edited a new 
and pretty edition of Lytton’s Haro/d(Con- 
stable)-—contributes a preface, in the 
course of which he thus describes the rule 
which he has followed :—“In selecting 
the stories two rules have been observed : 
first, that so far as possible the events 
described shall be real events, or else 
faithful representations of events which, if 
not real, illustrate each reign. No event 
treated of in historical romance is nearer 
to truth than Lytton’s account of the 
battle of Hastings. The great 
fight by Hereward at Ely is another in- 
stance of close following of history, so far 
as history in this case speaks at all; and 
in these two great fights is contained so 
much of the heroic that they may fairly 
be considered as the fitting opening to the 
English epic.” It is almost needless to 
state that Mr. Gomme has not failed to 
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lay the Bard of Avon under contribution. 
He has, in fact, lifted from Shakespeare 
four scenes, these being the ‘ Magna 
Charta” scene from King John, “The 
King is dead, long live the King!” 
scene from Henry JZV., the battle of 
Agincourt from Henary V., and the 
Princes in the Tower from Zdward V. 
Quite an event of the literary month 
has been the issue of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’ valuable Zife of apoleon I1l. 
(Chatto). As my readers will remember, 
THE IpteER exhibited its appreciation of 
this biography by publishing it serially, 
and I may refer to the book again. Mr. 
Forbes has made only slight alterations 
in revising the text for book form. Mr. 
Nisbet Bain’s Peter the Great (Constable) 
was hurried on in order to be produced 
at a suitably psychological moment. 
Apropos of the interest that is being 
manifested in things Russian, Mr. Fred 
Whishaw tells me that he regards his new 
novel At the Court of Catherine the 
Great, which begins in this number of 
THE IDLER, as the strongest thing he has 
yet done. I have been privileged to read 
the MS., and I can say that it is a most 
readable and fascinating story. Indeed, it 
seems to me that when Mr. Laurence 
Irving wants to take another dramatic 
theme from Russian history, there is one 
all ready to his hand in the life and times 
of Catherine, that extraordinary combina- 
tion in one person of a light woman and a 
great statesman. While I am speaking of 
this novel, which readers of THE IDLER will 
soon have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, I feel I must add a word upon 
the remarkable art which Mr. Whishaw 
has shown in dealing with the very for- 
midable difficulties that encounter the 
novelist seeking to situate a good honest 
true-love romance in such a milieu as the 
Court of the Great Catherine. Everyone 
who reads these words will understand 
what I mean when I say that details of 
the life at the Russian Court of that 
period would be wholly unsuitable for the 
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pages of a popular magazine. Fortunately 
they are also wholly unnecessary for the 
artistic construction of. Mr. Whishaw’s 
romance, and, as it were, to secure this 
without sacrificing historic truth, he has 
most skilfully selected for narrator a 
modest and high-minded girl, whose out- 
look upon the life around her is that, 
therefore, which is placed before the 
reader. The heroine Elsa,—as many 
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another maiden has to do, and all should 
—has to learn that there is evil in the 
world, and if the reader cannot overlook 
the vice and the corruption that exist side 
by side with her devotion and honesty, 
Mr. Whishaw’s art allows them to be felt 
only as a lurid background, setting into 
relief all the more powerfully and dramati- 
cally the true and loving hearts of the 
couple before the footlights. 
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THE VEILED MAN:* 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISKS AND ADVENTURES OF SIDI AHAMADOU, 
SHEIKH OF ‘THE AZJAR MARAUDERS, 


BY WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK GOBLE. 


V.—TuHE CoMING or ALLAH. 


ZINE breathless even- 
| ing, when the golden 
sun had deepened 
to crimson, and the 
shadows of the rocks 
were lengthening 
upon the white fur- 
nace of the sands, 
an alarm spread 
through our camp 
that strange horsemen were riding hard 
down the valley in our direction. Marau- 
ders that we were, fierce reprisals were of 
no infrequent occurrence, therefore the 
women and children were quickly hurried 
out of the way, the camels tethered, and 
each man gripped his spear, prepared to 
resist whatever onslaught might be made. 

Along the Wady Freren, six days’ march 
south of the town of Ghat, where we were 
at that time encamped, we had taken the 
precaution to post three men in order to 
give us warning in case of any projected 
attack by the Kel-Alkoum, the powerful 
people with whom we were at feud on 
account of the murder of one of our clans- 
men up in the north of Fezzan. Our 
outposts, however, had sent us no word, 
therefore the only conclusion was that 
they had been surprised and killed ere 
they could reach us. 

Hearing the news, I clambered up the 
bank of the ancient dried-up watercourse, 
in the bed of which we had pitched our 
tents, and, looking across the bend, we saw 
four dark specks approaching. The eye 





of the Tuareg is as keen @ that of 
the eagle, for, living upon plunder 
our intelligence becomes so sharpened 
that we somehow instinctively scent the 
approach of the stranger long before we 
see or hear him. Ina few moments the 
men crowded about me for my opinion. 
Tamahu was dead, and this occurred in 
the first year of my chieftainship of the 
Azjar. 

“ Let all four be captured and brought 
to me,” I said, my eyes still fixed upon the 
approaching figures. “If they resist, kill 


them.” 
In an instant twenty men, dark and 


forbidding in their black veils, sprang into 
their high-backed brass-mounted saddles, 
and with their gleaming spears held high, 
ready to strike, swept away down the 
valley to meet the new-comers. 

Half an hour passed anxiously, The 
women in the rear chattered excitedly, 
and the children held back by them, rent 
the air by theircries. From where I stood 
I was unable to witness the meeting of 
our men with the strangers, but suddenly 
the sound of firearms reached our ears. 
Then I felt assured that the mysterious 
horsemen must either be the advance- 
guard of some valuable caravan from 
Algeria, or of an army from the north. 
Yet again and again the guns spoke forth, 
and so rapidly that I feared for the safety 
of our men: but at last there was silence 
deep and complete, and when I descended 
to the camp I found a tumultuous excite- 


* Copyright, by William Le Queux, in the United States of America, 1898. 
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ment prevailing. ‘The four men, escorted 
by those who had gone to arrest them, 
were still carrying their guns, and as they 
slipped from their saddles before me, 
smiles broadened their unveiled faces. 

I looked at them puzzled. It seemed 
as though the firing had been but powder- 
play. 

“Behold ! O Ahamadou our Sheikh! 
We are thy kinsmen, yet thou hast sent to 
attack us!” they exclaimed. | 

“ Our kinsmen!” I cried, noticing that 
they wore the white burnoose of the north, 
with their haiks held around their heads 
by ropes of twisted camel’s hair. They 
wore no veils, and a Tuareg is unrecognis- 
able, even to his relatives, if his black 
litham be removed. 

“Yea,” cried one, the elder of the four. 
‘*Lend us a veil, and we will show thee.” 

A strip of black cotton cloth was 
thrust into his hand by one of the crowd, 
and he assumed it, twisting it deftly as 
only a Tuareg can. Then he turned and 
faced the onlookers, who with one accord 
laughed immoderately, hailing him a 
Taghma, son of Ifafan. Then the other 
three assumed the veil, and were, one by 
one, recognised and received back by 
their relatives. 

At the conclusion of this strange cere- 
mony, Taghma turned to me explaining 
how long ago before Ramadan they had 
wandered afar with their flocks to the 
oasis of Ezirer, and were there taken cap- 
tives by the Kel-Alkoum. 

* But,” he added, ‘we have seen with 
our eyes the greatest wonder on earth. 
Allah himself hath come down from 
heaven !” 

“ What ?” I cried, starting to my feet. 
‘* Thou liest!” The sensation caused by 
the man’s calm announcement was in- 
tense. 

“If my tongue uttereth falsehood, O 
Sheikh! then let it be cut out,” he said. 
“T have seen Allah, the One. He 
guideth the Kel-Alkoum our enemies, and 
we are of a verity forsaken.” 
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* Ah!” wailed the old marabout Ajrab 
“ Did I not warn ye that because of your 
inattention to your devotions and your 
neglect to say the five prayers, the One 
Merciful would leave you to perish and 
be eaten by the vultures like the lame 
camel in the wilderness?” 

“Loose not thy tongue’s strings,” I 
commanded quickly. “Let us hearken 
unto Taghma, who hath seen the One from 
above.” 

“Of a verity, O Ahamadou !” answered 
the escaped captive, “we are lost, 
for Allah hath promised to render assist- 
ance unto the people he favoured in their 
expeditions. He declareth that we of the 
Tuaregs are the parasites of the earth, 
and that we shall be exterminated, not 
one being left. Truly he can render our 
spears as broken reeds, and our blades 
useless as rusted tin. Each day at the 
Maghrib he standeth beneath a baldachin 
of purple and giveth the people an 
assurance of his favour, while all fall down 
and kiss the hem of his crimson garment 
so that they may be blessed. In Salemma, 
El Had, El Guerat, and the villages 
around Gatron, he hath healed the sick 
and performed wondrous miracles, while 
before our own eyes hath he caused a 
great tree to rise from the bare sand—a 
marvel which no earthly being could 
accomplish.” 

“The latter thou hast thyself seen ?” 
I enquired, much interested in this most 
remarkable statement. 

“We have, O Sheikh!” he answered. 
“The face of Allah is in the darkness as 
a shining light. Verily the promise in the 
sira is fulfilled. He hath come in person 
to lead the Faithful unto conquest.” 

Alone I sat in my tent that night smok- 
ing and pondering deeply over the strange 
report. In the camp the excitement had 
already risen to fever-heat. The aged 
Ajrah was addressing the crowd of men 
and women, urging them to earnest 


supplication. Allah had come, and would 
vent his wrath upon those who had dis- 
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The Veiled Man 


carded His Book of Everlasting Will. 
From my divan I could hear the grey- 
bearded marabout’s declaratory argument, 
and began to wonder whether the state- 
ment that Allah had descended upon 
earth had any foundation in fact. I con- 
fess to being sceptical. From the wailing 
»f the women, and the low growls of the 
men, I knew plainly that the belief in the 
report must have a seriously dishearten- 
ing effect upon our fighting-men who, if 
convinced that Allah assisted their 
enemies, would no doubt throw down 
their arms and flee. 

I therefore saw that the statement of 
Taghma and his companions must be 
investigated, and after deep thought 
at length resolved to assume a disguise, 
and go myself to the camp of the Kel- 
Alkoum and see the miracles of which the 
men had spoken. To leave the Azjar 
without its Sheikh at such a time would, 
I knew, result disastrously, therefore call- 
ing together the marabout and three of 
the most trusted headmen, I secretly 
explained to them my intention, and told 
them to account for my non-appearance 
during the next few days by spreading the 
report that I was seized by a slight fever 
and confined to my tent. 

Then, just before the waning of the 
moon, the dress that Taghma had.worn 
was brought to me, and, assuming it, I 
mounted a fleet horse and set forth alone 
down the winding wady. 

With the facts I had elicited from the 
four fugitives vivid within my mind, I 
journeyed forward, arriving ten days later 
in the little stone-built town of Zemnou, 
a cluster of white houses surrounding its 
small mosque capped by three thin white- 
washed minarets. Wearing as I did the 
correct garb of a tribesman of the Kel- 
Alkoum, my presence was unnoticed, and 
I was therefore enabled to stroll about 
the market-places and make my observa- 
tions while pretending to bargain for 
goods I had no intention .of purchas- 
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At sunset each day, when the voice of 
the muezzin sounded from the minaret, 
“Allah is great!” I crossed to the 
mosque, washed my feet in the marble 
basin and entered, in the expectation of 
seeing the Ruler of Earth, but was 
each day disappointed. At that hour the 
surrounding terraces were peopled with 
white forms, which stood out against the 
summits of the palm-trees and the green 
of the baobab. Their backs were turned 
to the purple splendours of the dying light, 
for their faces looked towards the already 
darkened east, lighted for us by that 
eternal light in which Mecca is to be 
found. At length, after a week had 
elapsed, a great and excited crowd 
gathered in the market, and, when I 
enquired its reason, I learned that Allah 
was coming. 

For an .hour we waited in the full 
glare of the noon-day sun, until suddenly 
a shout of joy arose, and all fell upon 
their knees in adoration. Then, lifting 
my eyes, I witnessed for the first time ‘the 
One Merciful in the flesh. Truly Taghma 
had not lied. He was of middle-age, a 
trifle pale, but his dark eyes had a kindly, 
sympathetic look, and his countenance 
was open and bright, a face such as is never 
seen on earth. In his robe of blood-red 
he stood with his head uncovered, and 
while the people about him kissed his 
feet and the hem of his robe, he 
stretched forth both hands over them, 
pronouncing upon them his blessing and 
an assurance of his favour. 

yne fact, however, struck meas curious. 
Abreha, the Sheikh, stood aloof, with arms 
folded, watching the scene from beneath 
his shaggy brows. The glare in his keen 
eye told me that within his heart he con- 
cealed a fierce jealousy that his power 
had thus been eclipsed. 

The people, frantic with joy at the 
words of the Giver of all Good Gifts, 
cried aloud their praises, repeating their 
fatihat, and making open declaration of 
their belief. The scene was the strangest 
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and most exciting that ever I had wit- 
nessed for, carried away by their en- 
thusiasm, many fell fainting, and were 
trampled upon by the crowd eagerly 
struggling to press Allah’s garment to 
their lips and obtain the remission of all 
past sins. 

Suddenly the tall, erect, imposing figure 
in blood-red, truly kingly, raised both 
arms above his head, and, in a clear voice 
that echoed across the market above 
the clamours of the wild perspiring crowd, 
commanded silence. In an instant one 
could have heard a cricket chirp. Every 
mouth was open in breathless eagerness, 
for Allah was about to speak to them, his 
chosen, with his own lips. 

“Give ear, O my well-beloved!” he 
cried, with an accent unfamiliar. “Among 
ye have I come because ye have repeated 
your siras faithfully, and have believed in 
my Prophet. Of a verity will I bless you 
with abundant blessings, and the sun of my 
favour shall shine upon you so that your 
enemies may wither before the dazzling 
light shed by your faces. You, the Kel- 
Alkoum, my beloved, shall sweep from 
the face of the earth the wicked who 
have oppressed ye, and their entrails will 
be burned by the all-consuming fire of 
my vengeance. The Tuaregs, those who 
hide their faces in veils because of the 
hideousness of their iniquities, ye shall 
put to the sword, and they shall be con- 
signed to the place Al-Hawiyat, where 
their food shall be offal, and melting pitch 
shall slake their thirst. I am your leader, 
henceforward fear not, for ye have a 
stronger hand than all nations of the earth, 
and at my will all who oppose you shall be 
routed and die. The Kel-Alkoum, my 
chosen, shall rule the world.” 

He paused, and glanced round with 
an eye keen as a falcon’s, while loud 
praises arose from every hoarse throat 
around. “We will rout the Azjar from 
their mountain fastnesses!” they cried. 
“‘We are ready at any moment to do thy 
bidding, and sweep away the wicked 
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Thou wilt give strength to our arms that 
none can resist. Be praised, O King 
of earth and heaven! Be praised, O 
One!” 

A smile of satisfaction played about the 
lips of the red-robed visitant from the un- 
known, but, without further word, he 
turned and stalked slowly to the mosque, 
the excited crowd closing in behind him, 
rending the air with their adulatory cries. 

Throughout many days I remained in 
Zemnou. Once I saw the mysterious 
visitant pass in the darkness, and, truly, 
his luminous face shone like a lamp. One 
morning, however, while wandering among 
the palms outside the town I met the 
Ruler of Earth walking alone, his head 
sunk upon his breast in pensive attitude, 
With his red cloak trailing heedlessly in 
the dust, he presented a decidedly de- 
jected appearance. My footsteps startled 
him, and, raising his head quickly, he 
walked erect with his usual gait, appar- 
ently being desirous of concealing his 
debauch of melancholy. 

“ Praise!” I exclaimed, stopping, and 
bowing low before him. ‘‘ If thou art, in- 
deed, Allah, thou alone knowest the inner- 
most thoughts of thy servant.” 

He pvrused, and stretched both his 
white tapering hands above my bowed 
head. 

“Thy thoughts are of me,” he answered. 
“Thou desirest speech with me alone. 
Speak,” 

So calmly he looked upon me that I 
was convinced that sucha kindly, sympa- 
thetic face, with its expression of a sweet 
sadness, could not be human. Besides, 
had he not healed the sick, and caused 
trees to grow from out the desert sand ? 
Yet a spirit of scepticism possessed me, 
and, scarcely knowing what words I 
uttered, I said: 

“If thou art the mighty and wise One 
thou canst tell me my name, and whence 
I have come.” ; 

In an instant his brows knit, and his 
eyes flashed angrily. 
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“Thou art an unbeliever, and one of 


my accursed. Thou, who darest to ques- 
tion my immutability and omnipotence, 
go dwell with Eblis, Ruler of Darkness, 
where maleficent spirits shall haunt thee, 
and the tortures of the flesh shell rend 
thee for ever, Begone!” 

And drawing his robe about his 
shoulders, he moved forward with truly 
imperial gait. 

At that moment I saw through the trees 
a pious fanatical crowd approaching. The 
news had evidently spread that the All- 
merciful was walking in the outskirts of 
the town, and they had come forth to 
touch his garments, and receive his bless- 
ing. But when he saw them he halted, 
and, pointing towards me, cried : 

“Lo! Yonder is one of the sons of 
Eblis, a scoffer and unbeliever. Let his 
body be given to the dogs.” 

Ere I could realise that the kind-faced 
man had condemned me to death, the 
mob, with loud yells of execration, rushed 
forward to seize me, and hurry me to an 
ignominious end. But in an instant I 
dashed in among the trees, and fled 
for life so quickly that I at length managed 
to out-distance my irate pursuers, and till 
evening I slept beneath the shadow of a 
rock. ‘Then, determined to speak again 
with the Almighty One, I returned into 
the town, taking the precaution to pur- 
chase new garments to prevent recog- 
nition. 

The All-powerful had aroused further 
suspicion within me by his embarrassment 
when I had questioned him, and by his 
anxiety that I should be killed ere I could 
utter denunciation. Without doubt, he 
possessed a mixture of firmness and in- 
dependence which raised him above all 
prejudices, for he expressed his opinions to 
Abreha, the Sheikh, with the same frank- 
ness he employed towards the humblest 
tribesman ; nevertheless, when we_ had 


spoken, I had detected a dramatic pose 
and an artificiality of manner which 
puzzled me. 


Again, at the moment 
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when I had addressed him, I had noticed, 
walking at some little distance behind 
him, a young girl of extreme beauty. She 
was unveiled, in the manner of the Kel- 
Alkoum, but somehow her face struck me 
as familiar, and I desired to again behold 
her. With that object I resumed my for- 
mer quarters in the market-place, and kept 
watchful vigil. Next morning she came. 
Her face was paler than before, and it 
wore an anxious, terrified expression. I 
enquired who she was, and was told that 
to all she was a mystery, Whence she 
came no one knew, but Allah had de- 
clared her to be one of his chosen, hence 
none molested her, or made enquiry. 

I smiled, for I had recognised her. She 
was Mezouda, daughter of one of our 
fighting-men, who had been long ago cap- 
tured by the Kel-Oui, and whose where- 
about had remained unknown. 

An hour later I contrived to have secret 
speech with her. At first she did not 
recognise me, but when I told her who I 
was, then she at once expressed her eager- 
ness to return to her own people. 

“Thou shalt return to our camp only 
on one condition, namely, that thou wilt 
induce that man known as Allah to ac- 
company thee,” I answered. “He is thy 
friend.” 

“But the Kel-Alkoum are his well-be- 
loved,” she said, using the same expres- 
sion he so often used. 

“He must forsake them,” I observed, 
explaining to her the baneful effect the rc- 
port had exercised upon our men of the 
Azjar. 

But she shook her head. 
not leave the Kel-Alkoum. He is already 
their ruler,” she said. ‘The power of 
Abreha is now fast waning.” 

“Take me to him,” I commanded. 

* But his house is a holy place. None 
dare enter on penalty of being cast out for 
ever.” 

**T will risk it,” I answered. 
thither my footsteps.” 

Reluctantly she led me through a 
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number ot narrow, crooked streets, until 
she paused before a small mud-built hut, 
and pointed to it. 

Without ceremony I pushed open its 
closed door, and, entering, discerned the 
great King, half-dressed, standing before 
a scrap of broken mirror combing his 
beard. His face and neck were brown, 
so were his hands, but his breast and 
arms were white! The sympathetic coun- 
tenance and tapering fingers were in- 
geniously stained to match the colour of 
the men of the desert, but the remainder 
of his body showed him to be a Euro- 
pean. 

“ How darest thou thus disturb my 
privacy, accursed son of Eblis?” he cried 
in anger, evidently recognising me as the 
one whom he had condemned to death on 
the previous day. 

“T have entered in order to denounce 
thy profane chicanery,” I answered boldly. 
“Thou, the self-styled Allah, art an in- 
fidel, an impostor, and a fraud!” 

He started at my fierce declaration, 
for the first time recollecting that parts 
of his chest, arms, and legs were exposed 
to my gaze. His face blanched beneath 
its artificial colouring, and his white lips 
trembled. 

“Well! ” he gasped, “and if thou hast 
discovered my secret—what then ?” 

“The people of the Kel-Alkoum shall 
be made aware of how completely they 
have been tricked,” I answered, taking 
up a small pot, which I smelt, and found 
contained a preparation of phosphorus. 
This he had evidently used to cause 
his face to be luminous in the dark- 
ness. 

“No!” he cried, “anything but that. 
{ would rather kill myself outright than 
face the ferocity of these people.” 

“Then truthfully answer my questions,” 
I said firmly, when I had explained to him 
who I was, and the sensation caused in our 
camp by the report of his assistance to our 
enemies. ‘“‘ Whence comest thou ?” 

‘**T come from the land of the Roumis 


over the great black water,” he answered, 
suddenly casting off all cant and con 
cealment, “My name is Mostyn Day, 
and I am an English mining prospector. 
Long ago, while in my own country, | read 
of the ease with which the fanatical Arabs 
may be imposed upon by fearless and 
unscrupulous men who desire to obtain 
power over them ; and, truth to tell, hear- 
ing that great mineral wealth existed in the 
country of the Kel-Alkoum, and knowing 
Arabic well, I conceived a plan to come 
here, announce myself as Allah, and obtain 
over the tribe such complete authority and 
control that I should either become their 
Sheikh or obtain a concession to exploit 
all the mines in this rich region. My 
object was very nearly accomplished. To- 
morrow there is arranged a great rising of 
the people against Abreha, with the object 
of declaring me their ruler, but ”—and he 
paused sighing—“‘your discovery has put 
an end to it all.” 

‘But what of the miracles you have 
worked in various villages ?” 

“ Mere conjuring tricks and sleight of 
hand,” he laughed. “Once, long ago, I 
was connected with an English travelling 
show, therefore I am familiar with most 
stage tricks. But now I have confessed 
to you, you will not expose me? Remem- 
ber, unless you allow me to fly these 
people will assuredly take my life.” 

**T will preserve silence on one condi- 
tion only,” I replied. ‘‘ That to-night, an 
hour after.sundown, you leave with me, 
journey to my encampment, and there ex- 
hibit to my people your painted face and 
arms, explaining to them the reason of 
your imposture, and showing them how 
you contrived to render your countenance 
luminous at night.” 

At first he demurred, but finding me 
inexorable he at length submitted, and 
asked to be allowed to take Mezouda with 
him. 

“She is my wife,” he explained. “I 
married her in Algiers two years ago, and 
by her aid alone have I been enabled to 
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approach so nearly the realisation of the 
pilot I had conceived.” 

“It was truly an ingenious one,” I 
laughed. ‘ Yes, Mezouda shall go with 
thee. Remain in silence of thine inten- 
tions, and meet me among the palms 
outside the town an hour after sun- 
down.” 

At first I feared that the intrepid Eng- 
lishman, who had so nearly been the cause 
of a great Jehad through the whole 
Sahara, would endeavour to escape, but 
both he and his pretty and adventurous 
wife kept the appointment, and after some 
days we eventually arrived at our encamp- 
ment. 

The excitement caused by our appear- 
ance was unbounded. ‘Taghma and his 
companions at once recognised the Eng- 
lishman in his blood-red robe as the Allah 
of the Kel-Alkoum, and all fell on their 
knees, crying aloud in adoration. 
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But their supplications were quickly cut 
short by the few loud words of authority I 
uttered, and when half-an-hour later the 
reckless adventurer exhibited his stained 
face and hands, and then entertained 
them by showing the simple means by 
which he accomplished his tricks of magic, 
the air was rent by roars of laughter. The 
veiled warriors of the Azjar danced for 
joy, and held their sides when convinced 
how completely their enemies had been 
tricked, and how dejected they, no doubt, 
were when they knew that the Allah, in 
whom they trusted, had forsaken them 
without a single word of farewell. 

For a month the ingenious impostor re- 
mained a guest within our tents ; then he 
departed for the north, taking his wife 
Mezouda with him. But since that day 


the Kel-Alkoum, believing themselves the 
forgotten of Allah, have ever been a cowed 
and peaceful nation. 








ON THE FUTURE OF NOVEL WRITING. 


BY SIR WALTER 





= i this present moment, 
| while I write these 
lines, thousands of 
pens are flying over 
the paper in this 
Realm of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
in the United States of America, in 
every part of the British Empire, wher- 
ever our language is spoken. They are 
one and ail engaged in the same occu- 
pation. The brains that guide them 
are, one and all, inspired by the same 
ambition—they are writing novels. The 
writers long ; they yearn ; they pray that 
they, too, may join that band of novelists 
who are famous wherever the flag of 
the Stars and Stripes or the Union 
Jack flies. It is more than fame that 
they desire; it is the great, solid, unde- 
niable golden success which accompanies 
the fame. They see humble clerks, little 
reporters, meek governesses, suddenly 
stepping to the front, and remaining there. 
They read how every successful novelist, 
without exception, worked his way up in 
this rapid fashion, and they think that 
theycan dothe same. Whynot? Mean- 
while they turn over the pages of the last 
success : they think that they understand 
the reason why it succeeded, and they 
return resolutely to their own attempt. I 
have read how Henri Murger used to 
haunt the theatre continually in the hope, 
never achieved, of finding out how it 
is done. In fiction there are Henri 
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Murgers by the ten thousand, all read- 
ing, analysing, noting, wondering how it 
is done. 

Some twelve years ago I gave a lecture 
at the Royal Institution Albemarle Street, 
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“On The Art of Fiction.” The day before 
I met James Payn. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” he 
whispered, in tragic tones, “‘for heaven’s 
sake, don’t tell ’em how it’s done.” I 
promised that I would not, and, in fact, I 
could not. Nothing is more true than 
the fact that a novelist is born, not’ made. 
Unless a man is born with the gift of 
arresting and holding the attention, as 
the Ancient Mariner held the Wedding 
Guest, he cannot become a novelist. If 
he has that gift, he may be vulgar, unskil- 
ful, foolish ; but he is a novelist, and he 
will command a following. What can be 
taught, and must be learned, are the arti- 
fices of the craft; such as the art of con 

struction, the use of dialogue, the rejection 
of things not belonging to the story, the 
use of selection. If a young writer would 
apply himself at the outset to learn the 
things that belong to the “echnigue he 
would spare himself many failures and 
disappointments in the future. 

The most remarkable feature, therefore, 
in the present condition of literature is 
the way in which the novel has spread 
itself, until it seems to be crowding out all 
other forms of literary expression. New 
poetry appears but in tiny volumes, 
vainly seeking to assume importance by 
limiting the edition, as if it was not 
limited enough already. The minor poet 
presently appears as a novelist, and if he 
succeeds continues to bea novelist. The 
essay has almost disappeared. Now and 
then a volume of critical essays by Saints- 
bury or by Dowden appears; but they are 
not widely read. The essayist, as in the 
case of Louis Stevenson, abandons that 
branch of literature for the sake of the 
novel. History belongs to education ; 
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particularly the new history after the 
school of Freeman, which scorns the 
broad effects of the former historian and 
puts aside his sweeping summaries. As 
for the drama, though one may number 
fifty remarkable and, one would think, 
lasting novels of the last fifty years, there 
has not been one single play which would 
be placed in the same line with She Stoops 
‘o Conquer or The School for Scandal. In 
one word, the novel has attracted and 
continues to attract the brightest and 
cleverest literary work of the day ; all the 
imagination which formerly went to the 
making of verse; all the observation 
which formerly equipped the essayist ; 
all the dramatic force which formerly 
enriched the stage. 

We have, in Anglo-Saxon lands, every 
kind of novel flourishing and in full flower. 
There is no sign, so far, of decay. New 
rames spring up every year with new and 
promising work ; the commercial side of 
fiction is equally satisfactory. It is now 
thirteen years ago since I first invited 
attention to this branch of the subject. I 
then told the world that literature, if it 
was not a profession in which large fortunes 
were made, was no longer a beggarly pro- 
fession. There were more than fifty fol- 
lowers of letters, I said, who made more 
than a thousand pounds a year. Great 
was the clatter over this simple statement. 
The young gentlemen of the Press were 
unanimous as to the absurdity of the 
statement. Of course, I knew what I was 
saying, and repeated it. Since then the 
income of successful writers has gone up 
by leaps and bounds. I could now name 
over a dozen whose incomes vary from 
three to four thousand pounds, while 
there are many who have long since passed 
the four figures. In other words, while 
the profession is itself the most delightful 
possible, the emoluments enable its suc- 
cessful followers to live at ease, make 
them independent of the publisher, and 
give to literature that dignity which 
material success confers. 
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It is this success on the commercial 
side which helps to attract the best and 
brightest of our young writers. Good 
work, good artistic work, is naturally 
produced when its success depends upor. 
its worth: when the reward is meagre 
the work is scamped. Hence it is that 
at the present moment we have a dozen 
artists in fiction who at any time would 
have been acknowledged as belonging to 
the front rank. I do not claim that we 
have a Fielding or a Dickens, but I do 
claim that there never has been a time of 
a higher standard in fiction or with more 
men and women who have reached that 
standard. If it be asked what ‘posterity 
will say to this man or that man, the 
answer is that posterity will pay only a 
moderate amount of attention to the 
novelists of the past, being too much 
taken up with her own novelists. The 
examples of Lord Lytton, Douglas Jerrold, 
George Eliot, Charles Reade, and Wilkie 
Collins show pretty well how posterity will 
treat dead novelists. Some will be for- 
gotten altogether. No one, for instance, 
now calls for the works of Lytton or 
Douglas Jerrold; of George Eliot two 
or three are still read ; of Wilkie Collins 
and Charles Reade one or two only. A 
selection of his books takes place imme- 
diately on the death of a novelist. Two 
or three are picked out and the rest stand 
uncalled for on the shelves. The popular 
novelist may, therefore, if he pleases, say 
with the poet, Won omnis moriar— Some 
of me will remain.” For my own part, I 
think that simply to have delighted his own 
generation is an achievement so wonder- 
ful, especially when that generation means 
a hundred million readers, that any man 
ought to be satisfied with it. Let it be 
written on my tomb: “His generation 
read his stories.” 

Outside the circle of popularity is a belt 
of semi-popularity ; it is inhabited by a 
company who are either profoundly 
wretched or completely happy. They 
are novelists whose works publishers are 
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always ready to produce because they are 
quite certain to sell a whole edition, or 
more than a single edition, as the case 
may be. There are in all about four hun- 
dred living novelists. Of these a hundred 
belong to the belt of semi-popularity. 
They never achieve more than a quali- 
fied success; sometimes they do really fine 
work, but it is marred by something which 
restricts the popularity of the writer. One 
man, for instance, whom I could mention, 
writes admirable stories true to life, yet 
remains in the twilight of this belt. Why? 
Because his themes are always gloomy and 
depressing. Of some we ask in wonder 
why they have not stepped to the front in 
demand as well as in esteem. Of others 
we know that they write for a very limited 
audience of scholars and artists. Such was 
Walter Pater, whose Marius the Epicurean 
could never become a popular book. I 
have said that the novelists in this belt 
are either profoundly wretched or per- 
fectly happy. The reason is that some 
are green with envy, and that others are 
inflated with the happiness of gratified 
vanity in getting up so high. 

Outside and beyond this belt there is 
the crowd of those who have no popu- 
‘arity at all. They are the unhappy per- 
sons who pay for the production of their 
own books, or the equally unhappy 
authors whose works no one will buy, not 
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even the circulating libraries. 
read of the enormous number of novels 
published every year, deduct, first, the 
vast number of the books which are born 
only to die, and you will find your 
numbers much more easy to handle. 

Why do we lament the number of 
books produced? The thing to be 
lamented is the popularity of a bad book, 
not its appearance. Most bad books are 
bad by reason of feebleness; they die 
right away. It does not matter how many 
are printed ; the critic need not review 
them ; the bookseller will not stock them ; 
the library will not buy them ; the public 
will not read them. When the bad book 
succeeds it is time to cry out. But we 
have not yet exhausted the field of fiction. 
On every railway book-stall and on every 
news-vendor’s counter there are piles of 
journals and magazines which furnish the 
world with a perpetual flow of novels and 
short stories. Thousands of perfectly 
obscure hands are continually engaged in 
producing this stuff; for the most part it 
has no literary value whatever ; it is paid 
forat a miserable rate. Fifty pounds is 
considered a handsome honorarium for a 
story as long as, say, Treasure Island, 
while cases have been brought to my 
notice in which the miserable writer had 
to be contented with five pounds or even 
less. 
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A DIFFERENCE—WITH DISTINCTIONS. 


BY AMY WOOD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON, 


’"M—I’m the most miser- 
able woman in the who 
—whole world!” she 
sobbed. 

Hecarefully squeezed 
out a little rose madder 

—anathematising its dearness the while 

—and put a bold touch of it on the ear. 

“Eh?” he said abstractedly. 

She sobbed on, “ I’m—I’m »” but 
no, it was absurd—how could she repeat 
that she was the most miserable? Surely 
the fact was obvious—and--and—he 
only said “Eh?” There was anger in 
her sobbing now, and it grew so per- 
sistent that at last he felt it wiser to 
stay it. 

“Look here, Patty,” he began patiently, 
“there is no use going over it all again. 
I didn’t. If you won’t believe me I can't 
help it.” 

It promised to be a very pretty quarrel 
indeed. She slowly raised her head from 
her arms, and as she looked woefully at him 
he noticed how the tears had clogged 
her long eyelashes together—also how 
well flushed cheeks went with a parti- 
cular shade of brown hair. He hoped 
she would stay like that for a few 
minutes. 

* But I saw you!” she said in an awe- 
struck way. 

He shook his head incredulously with- 
out meeting her eyes, then worked on 
hurriedly at one corner of the unfinished 
background. 

She fumbled for her handkerchief. 

‘* Don’t move !” he cried incautiously. 

From long habit she obeyed, but only 
fora moment. The next she had jumped 








down from the little dais with all her 
trouble in her eyes. 

“You are horrible!” She flung out 
both hands with the palms downwards— 
a gesture peculiar to her when she wished 
to emphasise something extravagantly. 
‘*No, don’t look like that,” she con- 
tinued hotly. “I’m not going to cry any 
more. I can see what you’re doing. You 
thought it a fine opportunity to portray a 
woman in tears, but it’s not your wife 
who will sit to you for that.” Her voice 
broke in a dry little sob. 

“ Patty, dear, don’t be so foolish.” 

He ought to have known better. 

“* How dare you!” she cried excitedly. 
“You do me a great wrong, and then 
deny it; and then—then when you’ve 
broken my heart—and ruined my life” 
—the picture she drew of her misery 
brought the tears back again to her eyes 
with a rush—‘“ then you call me foolish.” 

Again she fumbled for her handker- 
chief; and not being able to find it 
seemed to be another drop in the ocean 
of her trouble. “I shall not stay with 
you a minute longer. I shall leave you 
altogether. I shall go right away!” 

She stumbled blindly to the door. As 
she passed him he caught her hand. 

**Let me go!” she said chokingly. 

** All right.” 

“ But I’m your wife ! 

He nodded. 

“ And—and I love you so, Dick !” 

The pathos in her voice was hard to 
withstand. He came to the conclusion 
he couldn’t withstand it. 

He opened the door politely, and after 
she had gone out closed it as carefully: 


” 
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But he listened till he heard her footstep 
overhead in their bedroom. ‘Then the 
brief look of anxiety left his face. “She 
is quite angry enough to have gone out 
into this pouring rain as she is,” he 
muttered. 

He went back to his canvas and looked 
at the dimpled face of his wife laughing 
out at him, and then in the corner at. the 
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It was Patty. 


Her eyes were still red with weeping, 


but her face was quite pale. She had one 
of those absurd little bows on her hair 
which women call bonnets, and the thin- 
nest and shortest of capes was on her 
shoulders. She had a small bag in her 
hand. 

They looked at one another, and her 





She picked them up delicately, with an air of disgust. 


same face rapidly roughed in, with its 
tear-dimmed eyes and stained cheeks. 

“Poor angry child!” he said tenderly. 

He played with his brushes, always 
listening to the little noises overhead. At 
Jast the fascination of the little weeping 
face became too much for him, and he 
worked away at the drooping mouth as 
though there was nothing more important 
in the whole world. 

The turning of the handle of the door 
made him look round with 2 start. 


eyes fell. After a minute’s pause she 
said with a courage born of necessity : 

“IT want—I mean I think I left my— 
my boots here this morning, and i 

She looked at her shoes, and then at 
the rain pattering on the window. 

“ They're over there,” he said non- 
chalantly. 

She followed the direction of his eyes, 
and gave a little start when she saw them. 
“ Did I, really ?” she said wonderingly to 
herself. 
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He watched her as she walked across 
the room and sat down beside them. 

She picked them up delicately, with an 
air of disgust—they appeared very old 
and very, very wet—then dropped them 
heavily as though they burnt her fingers. 
She looked at him furtively. Did he 
know? 

“T wonder you wait to put on boots 
when you are so anxious to be gone,” he 
said indifferently. It was cruel of him, 
but then he meant to be cruel. 

She flashed one look at him from 
glistening eyes, and then slowly, very 
slowly, she took off her shoes and lifted 
up one of the sodden boots. She tried to 
draw it on, but it stuck to her stocking. 
She looked at it miserably, then her tears 
overflowed and fell in little splashes on 
her hands. 

It was too much for him. He went to 
help her. He loosened the laces linger- 
ingly, as though he liked the job, and at 
last, after much coaxing, he got one boot 
on and began to fasten it up. 

Certainly he did not know. 

“TIs—is it still raining?” she faltered. 

“Yes, fast,” he said cheerfully. He 
pushed the lace through the last hole and 
tied it securely. Her heart sank within 
her as he took up the other boot. It 
came on quite easily. 

“It hurts,” she said weakly. 

“Then I'll run upstairs and get another 
pair.” 

** All the others hurt— worse,” she said 
quickly. 

“Oh, well, this will feel all right in a 
minute,” he said unconcernedly. 

Her tears fell faster than ever as she 
watched the cruel lace being dragged 
methodically through hole after hole. 

““She’s only a model,” she said des- 
perately. She simply couldn’t go out in 
all that rain in ¢hese boots. 

“ And the best—as a model—I’ve ever 
had,” he replied dryly. 

“ The play’s gone on quitelong enough,” 
he said savagely. He dragged it off with 
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a jerk and began to unlace the other. A 
gleam of satisfaction stole into her eyes 
and the tears forgot to fall. That boot 
joined the other in a far corner. He 
rubbed the little cold feet briskly and 
kissed them once—twice. He picked up 
the little bag and looked in it. It was 
empty ! 

He glanced at her. She was staring 
out of the window, but there was the ghost 
of a smile flickering round the corners of 
her lips. He untied the strings of the 
absurd little bonnet and then took off the 
pretence of a cape. As he laid them on 
a chair he looked at them grimly and then 
at the rain outside. 

“Vou have warmer,” he said with studied 
indifference. 

That ghost of a smile broadened into 
a reality, and her eyes shone through her 
tears. She knew she was detected, but it 
didn’t matter now. He was softened, she 
could feel that, and things were going to 
In a minute or two 
he would say he was sorry. Perhaps after 
all she’d made a mistake. Certainly he 
did look innocent, and did he not love 
her? 

She turned to him with the most en- 
gaging manner. 

“What did you do it for? Tell.” 

“‘ But—-but I didn’t, Patty,” he stam- 


mered. 
She looked out of the window and 


hummed softly. 

“Tell me just what you saw—please,” 
he said eagerly. 

“* Well, I will,” she said frankly. She 
turned to him again and noticed he was 
blushing furiously. The sight seemed to 
please her. ‘ Well,” she continued ex- 
pansively, “ just as I was passing, the door 
was half open you know—I heard a kiss, 
and I saw you start away from her look- 
ing—well —silly. 

““Then—then I went upstairs, and the 
world seemed to have come to an end for 
me.” Her voice faltered at the memory 
‘*] waited for vou to come and 


arrange themselves. 


of it. 











** Just as I was passing I heard a kiss.” 
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tell me about it, but you never came— 
and then—then it was dinner time and 
at dinner I thought you would say some- 
thing, but you didn’t. I wondered how 
you could eat so much — but then — 
nothing ever does spoil your appetite— 
and every mouthful was choking me and 
you didn’t even seem to notice it!” She 
paused for a moment, seemingly over- 
come by her self-pity. ‘ And then—this 
afternoon as I sat for you—in the same 
place as that thing had (she zs a thing, 
you know)—I thought you would tell me 
then—still you didn’t—I gave you dozens 
of openings! And I had to tell you my- 
self—and—you denied it.” 

She looked at him with large reproach- 
ful eyes, and as she looked, the colour 
burned deep into his face and neck. 

He walked to the window and then 
came back to where she stood waiting. 

“‘T didn’t tell you,” he said doggedly, 
“simply because it’s such a—a stupid 
thing to tell—In fact—well—” The 
blush was now positively painful. “ Well 
—she kissed me !” 

“What?” Her eyes opened to their 
widest extent. 

“You must believe me, Patty,” he said 
a little wildly. ‘I never yet have lied to 
you—at least not—not to this extent,” he 
added truthfully. “I went to fix her 
head right—you know it’s slewed round 
in rather an unusual way.” 

She nodded—she understood—it was 
a favourite pause of his—‘‘ And—quite 
suddenly—she turned round and kissed 
my cheek.” He drew a long breath. It 
was over—but it was pretty bad. He 
looked anxiously at her to see how she 
was taking it, 

“Oh, thing! I thought you so sim- 
ple!” she said softly to herself—then 
aloud—‘“ The amazing creature !” 

“Yes, wasn’t she ? ” he agreed eagerly. 
“ And I paid her off there and then, and 
told her she need never come again.” 

“‘ And you let me suffer all that,” she 
said slowly. ‘“‘ You would even have let 
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me leave you His eyes passed, as 
though by accident, over the empty bag. 
She followed them—hesitated, and was 
lost. 

“You forget,” he said, seizing im- 
mediately upon his advantage. ‘“ You 
condemned me unheard. You disbe- 
lieved my word, and you accused me of 
kissing — yes, actually kissing another 
woman. That made me angry, justly 
angry, and—well, I didn’t see why I 
should explain,” he concluded loftily. 

She came quite close to him and fid- 
geted with his watch-chain. 

“ Wildebeest.” 

“Well?” He unconsciously impri- 
soned her hands in his. 

‘‘Was it—that kiss—zwzice ?” 

“Tt was horrid.” There was no doubt- 
ing the sincerity of the words. 

“Vet, I’ve done it many dozens of 
times when I’ve been sitting there,” she 
said meditatively. 

“T think it was that very fact that made 
hers so abominable,” he said vindictively. 
The memory of it still made him feel sore. 

“ Well, I forgive her,” she said mag- 
nanimously, veering round in the most 
bewildering fashion. “You see, you 
really are rather nice, and fairly pleasing 
to the eye.” She stepped back a little— 
still holding his hands—and looked at 
him critically, “and, I think I knew just 
how she felt. I feel positively sorry for 
her—for of course you were disgustingly 
rude to her, and didn’t even give her a 
chance to explain her feelings—eh? I 
thought so. Do you know,” she con- 
tinued in the daring manner in which she 
said all quaint things, and which openly 
delighted him, ‘I don’t a bit see why a 
girl shouldn’t kiss a man—if he pleases 
her—just as much, and on as little provo- 
cation, as a man kisses a girl.” 

“But I didn’t provoke her,” he said 


mildly. 

“ Looking—well—as yoy look some- 
times — is a provocation,” she said 
severely. 
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“ Would you ?” he asked quickly. 

“ Yes,” she said sturdily. 

“You're a plague and a little wicked 
story-teller as well.” 

“At present, you happen to be the 
only man who ‘looks’ — so — will you 
stoop down a little?” 

After a while as she settled herself 
comfortably on his knee, he said, “‘ And 
where would you have gone if I hadn’t 
stopped you?” 

“I don’t know,” she owned composedly. 
‘“‘T never thought ! You see I knew all 
along you wouldn’t let me go,” 

“ But you would have persisted ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Even if I had had to follow you 
tight out into the rain?” 

She nodded. 

He looked at her with admiration. 
“‘ But you made yourself very miserable,” 
he said with some show of satisfaction. 

She looked very solemn. 

“I was simply saturated with misery,” 

“IT never saw you cry such a lot be- 
fore.” 

“There wasn’t a tear too many for the 
cause,” 

““You used my paint-rag to wipe them 
away while I was doing up your boots,” 

She grinned, he had noticed it then ; 
she was half afraid he had missed that. 

“You wouldn’t lend me your handker- 
chief,” 

“T felt such a brute all the time!” 

“‘ And I knew you’d have to tell me in 
the end.” Her eyes danced as she added, 
“You did blush! I thought it was going 
to be permanent !” 

He laughed, and it was quite a happy 
laugh. 

“Touching those boots,” he began 
lazily, ‘‘ weren’t they very P 





“Those boots were the grimmest part 
of it all.” She looked into his face to 
rivet his attention—‘‘They were,” she 
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paused to give full value to the coming 
announcement, “the Thing’s!” Her 
voice was almost sepulchral. 

For a moment he looked incredulous, 
then he gave a long low whistle. 

“* By Jove—sothey were! She went off 
in the pair you gave her this morning and 
forgot to take her old ones. Why, why the 
dicken’s didn’t you say so?” 

“Oh, you dear, blind old darling, can’t 
you see? I pretended I left mine here 
just as an excuse to come in. I was 
frightfully done when I found ¢hose”— 
she glanced disdainfully at them in the 
corner—“ and I daren’t say they weren’t 
mine or you would have found me out— 
and I didn’t wan’t you to so soon, But, 
it was bad though, having you put Aer 
boots—such boots too !—on me when all 
the while I was thinking you had been 
kissing her! It was having to suffer that 
that made me cry such a lot I think!” 

“They looked at one another and 
laughed. Then she turned his face to 
the light and examined one cheek and 
then the other. 

“Which side was it?” she asked 
calmly. 

“T really don’t know! I believe ¢his.” 

She wriggled off his knee, drew from 
her pocket the very same paint-rag she 
had used for her tears, steeped it in tur- 
pentine from the well of his palette and 
flourished it before him. 

“ But, Patty—you said a few minutes 
ago that you didn’t see why girls 
shouldn’t a 

His voice ought to have melted her— 
but—‘“ I never said that husbands should 
receive them though ——-” She leaned 
over him—“ The other cheek as well, sir 
—you seemed to be rather doubtful as to 
which it was—There ! now the Plague’s 
satisfied.” 

So was he, though the smart on both 
cheeks was pretty considerable. 
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THE SWAN-SONG 


OF BEETHOVEN. 


BY HAROLD G. DANIELS. 


WITH AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM BEETHOVEN TO KIRCHHOFFER. 


‘* My dear Kirchhoffer” (wrote Beethoven),—‘‘ Please make enquiries as to whether it is possible to 
send the packet to London through the English Embassy. To-morrow I will send for-an answer to this, 
or whenever you think most convenient, On Sunday, of course, Carl and I expect you to dinner with 
us. The weather appears to be favourable again, and your presence will be right pleasing to both of us, 


—Yours most respectfully, BEETHOVEN.” 


T is a commonplace little note, which 
might as well have emanated from 

the penofa dunce as from that ofa musical 
genius. No doubt Mr. Kirchhoffer spent 
a bad quarter of an hour in puzzling out 
the message of his correspondent, whose 


execrable handwriting might have been 
pleaded as an extenuating circumstance 
for the neglect of his wishes. Beethoven 
was an untidy writer; he cared little for the 
rules of punctuation, and was not particular 
as to his grammar, while his spelling might 




















Beethoven's autograph letter. (Translated above.) 
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or might not be accurate—depending, like 
the orthography of Mr. Weller’s name, 
*‘upon the taste and fancy of the speller.” 
Professor Lombroso, who cites him as an 
instance of degeneration, says that ortho- 
graphy was a constant source of trouble to 
him, that his writing was scarcely ever 
legible, and that his mathematical know- 
ledge extended no farther than to simple 
multiplication. His slovenliness was a 
constant terror to all who had any domes- 
tic dealings with him, while on one occa- 
sion the strictures of a landlady, who gave 
forcible expression to strong views upon 
the subject, forced him to seek other 
lodgings. 

Carl, mentioned in the note, is a well- 
known figure in the pathetic story of the 
latter days of Beethoven’s life, the part he 
played having been such as to hold up 
his memory to the general contumely of 
posterity. Whether Carl was as black as 
the biographers of Beethoven have painted 
him is a matter of conjecture; all the 
evidence we have upon which to convict 
him seeming to show that he was no more 
than a _ ne’er-do-weel, like hundreds of 
other youths before and since. The boy’s 
bringing-up was certainly not conducive 
to the formation of a fine character, while 
he lacked the brains necessary to a real 
thorough-going blackguard. Tossed to 
and fro between his mother and Beethoven 
{his uncle), by the various decisions of the 
lower courts and the court of appeal, re- 
sultant upon a law suit of four years’ 
duration respecting his guardianship ; 
educated alternately by his mother who 
spoilt him and his uncle whose mingled 
reproaches and indulgence were his con- 
stant torment; and afterwards allowed 
free play to his headstrong yet vacillating 
will, it is not remarkable that he should 
have turned out badly. To live in the 
same house with Beethoven cannot have 
been very congenial to a youngster of 
Carl’s age, for the composer was a testy 
and petulant old gentleman with a highly- 
strung temperament, as is seen in the 
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way he had of quarrelling with his best 
friends upon every trifling or imaginary 
slight. _Beethoven’s own youth had been 
a drudgery ; his love-story had terminated 
in bitterness, and no doubt the vicissi- 
tudes of his uneven professional career 
had tended to sour his temper, for the 
fickleness of Fame had received an ample 
illustration in his life. Yet he loved Carl. 
His latter days were one long sacrifice to 
provide for this misguided youth, and the 
one object of his life was to save the boy 
from himself. ‘‘ People call me a misan- 
thrope,” he wrote in his will,“‘and believe 
that I am full of hatred and bitterness, 
the while my heart is overflowing with 
love.” Towards this attitude Carl would 
have little sympathy, being without the 
requisite understanding ; indeed, it would 
probably drive him farther into the paths 
of vice and excess. But while we may 
attempt to whitewash Carl by attributing 
his weakness rather to external influence 
than to innate badness, yet it is impossible 
to ignore the painful place he takes in the 
story of Beethoven’s death and in the 
touching circumstances attending it. 
The beginning of the end came with 
the first performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony in D minor—the contents of the 
packet that Kirchhoffer was to send to 
London through the British Embassy. 
For many years the subject of this work 
had lain hidden in the deep recesses 
of the composer’s brain, until the time 
should come when he would have leisure 
to transform into harmony and setting the 
vague and indefinite notes that he had 
jotted down or committed to memory. 
Suggestions of certain movements have 
been noticed in some of his earlier work, 
but it was reserved for this crowning 
achievement to see them take their 
sublime form. To make an attempt at 
description of this Meisterwerk is to tilt 
against windmills, for there is very little 
possibility of conveying in words a single 
idea of the music, whose only medium of 
interpretation is its performance. Many 
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writers have tried to record their impres- 
sions of the composer’s meaning, some 
with indifferent success, some with good 
sense and judgment, conscious of the 
limits that confine the discussion of a 
transcendental theme. To a _ person 
possessing a sense of humour in addi- 
tion to an appreciation of music other 
essays in the same direction will merely 
suggest the ludicrous. It is generally 
agreed among critical musicians that 
the Ninth Symphony belongs to the 
Third Style of Beethoven—the richest 
in spiritual emotion and most mystical 
in poetic feeling, free from unconscious 
plagiarism on the one hand, and the 
cramping influence of shibboleths on 
the other. 

The work was composed in 1823, and 
in May of the following year was per- 
formed in Vienna. The occasion was 
hardly propitious, the public taste having 
forsaken Beethoven’s music for the tune- 
ful innovations of Rossini to such a de- 
gree that Beethoven entertained serious 
thoughts of transferring the scene of 
production to Berlin. However, he was 
ultimately prevailed upon to give the 
concert in Vienna. The house was 
crowded in every part; thunders of 
applause greeted the new music, and 
many eyes were dimmed with tears when 
the composer turned to acknowledge 
the plaudits. But here success ended. 
Nothing more substantial was forthcoming 
than a renewed lease of the fame he had 
long enjoyed. Financially the concert 
was a most dismal failure ; the expenses 
had been heavy, and many people had 
entered free ; while, contrary to custom, 
the Court patronage had been withheld, 
thus mulcting the performance of what 
was usually regarded as the composer’s 
portion. Beethoven’s one anxiety being 
to make provision for Carl, his mortifi- 
cation must have been bitter when he saw 
his most successful productions attended 
by financial disaster. He broke down 
altogether when his friends brought the 


news that the net profits had not reached 
forty pounds. 

“TI have grown worse, because my 
uncle wanted me to be better.” This 
remarkable utterance on the part of 
Carl strikes a telling note in the rela- 
tionship between uncle and nephew. 
Carl grew, indeed, worse from day to 
day, and at last attempted suicide, for 
which he was ordered by the police to 
leave Vienna. With the welfare of this 
unfortunate youth still upon his mind, 
Beethoven conceived the idea of staying 
with his brother Johann—who at that 
time owned a country house in a village 
near Krems—in the hope of persuading 
the latter to leave Carl a competence. 
But the experiment proved a futile one 
from the point of comfortable living. 
There was no possibility of agreement 
between the imperious Ludwig and his 
sharp-tongued sister-in-law; Carl con- 
tinued to cause trouble, and Johann, 
close-fisted and niggardly, insisted that 
his brother should contribute to the ex- 
penses of the family household. From 
beginning to end of the visit there was 
scarcely a moment of domestic peace, 
till, unwilling to live any longer in 
an atmosphere of continuous discord, 
Beethoven and his nephew took their 
departure. During the drive Beethoven 
caught a bad cold, and on arrival at 
Vienna became seriously ill. 

It was the last sad scene in a sorrowful 
story. Neglected by Carl and out of 
touch with his old friends, Beethoven lay 
ill and unattended long enough for disease 
to get a firm grip upon him before help 
could be obtained. Even then, remem- 
brance of his old rough ways caused the 
best doctors to refuse their attendance, 
and he was left to the doubtful care of in- 
competent physicians. Carl, meanwhile, 
sought to drown his sorrow (if he felt 
sorrow) in the gaieties and excitements 
of his old life and its questionable en- 
vironment, keeping carefully away from 
his uncle’s bedside. Indeed, few friends 
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came to afford the old man consolation 
in his last days. “Such is fame!” 
Beethoven might well have exclaimed. 
Vienna had forgotten him as he lay dying 
in the straits of grinding poverty; the 
world outside the Austrian capital hardly 
knew where he was, and cared even less. 
Only the Philharmonic Society of England 
came to his aid, and sent him a hundred 
pounds as the proceeds of a benefit 
concert. 

So he died—the death of mortality. 
What was it to him that some twenty 
thousand people of Vienna followed his 
coffin to the edge of the grave? How 
much greater would their service have 
been had they followed instead his con- 
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certs during his lifetime! ‘‘ Beethoven ist 
todt,” they said to one another, but then 
they scarcely realised the nature of their 
loss. Of the dense crowd that came to 
honour him at his funeral, perhaps none 
knew of the projected Tenth Symphony 
and the grand Requiem, whose unwritten 
music had life only in the mind of its 
would-be creator. As he had lived, so 
he died—in penury, want, and suffering, 
tasting bitterly of the fruits that fall to the 
lot of the genius whose doubtful fortune it 
is to be born ahead of his age. It was 
reserved for a later generation to realise 
what a fit accompaniment to the exit of a 
great soul was the Ninth Symphony —the 
Swan-Song of Beethoven. 
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LTHOUGH a sensitive man, Paul 
Bernardire showed upon his face 
no distinct sign of relief when he heard 
himself acquitted of the charge of murder. 
He may have cultivated, for effect, a stony 
calm, or have failed to take in the full 
significance of the verdict ; but it is 
more probable that, somewhere behind 
his conscious desire, in the tangle of 
impulse, motive, habit, responsibility, and 
reason the complex modern man is so 
rarely able to unravel, an unnamed 
humour kept the mercury of his spirit 
from rising. Perhaps he vaguely felt a 
grim sense of justice suggesting that he 
ought to be hanged ; a misty fear lest the 
fact of his remaining unhanged should 
prove a dismal error, to his cost. For, of 
course, he knew, however obstinately he 
tried to evict daylight from his conscious- 
ness, that the death of his young wife was 
scored to his account, and he could not 
be sure the deed had closed the matter. 
He was aware that the intoxicating 
fumes of success and satisfied desire 
would effectively blot out any stalking 
ghosts of remorse for a time; but a 
superstitious dread of the future had 
begun its stealthy crawl, and the voice of 
consoling sophistry waxed faint. It had 
been such a strong bray; its syllogism 
defied attack. 


PEN DERED. 


MCNEILL BARBOUR. 


Premise a woman unfit to marry, of 
the thinnest lukewarm blood, delicate of 
health, living in mere toleration of exis- 
tence ; add an universal proposition that 
sufferers had better not be alive: the 
conclusion stands out clearly in favour of 


a painless death. 
So, at least, it seemed to Paul Ber- 


nardine, until he acted upon it, and found 
it powerless to overcome the sense of 
nausea and self-loathing that followed. 
When he looked on the dead face of the 
frail pretty creature he had sworn to love 
and cherish, he wondered if he were really 
the monster some principle within accused 
him of being. Was it possible? His 
nature had shown itself kindly, full of 
good intentions, honourable in general 
action, quick in sympathy. Could he 
then have masked a cold-blooded, mur- 
derous intent under an affectionate, 
even tender, manner, in order that his 
design should be worked out safely and 
artistically ? 

He would have persuaded himself, with 
all the plausibility of a hair-sprung, sinuous 
mind, that it was a real tenderness aided 
him, that the morphia urgently requested 
by the neuralgia patient, in opposition to 
medical orders, had been granted in 
kindness, for the peace of the sufferer, 
apart from any other motive lying behind 
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like a snake in coil. 
crue] to withhold the pacification. She 
was in agony of body, while he was in 
agony of mind, strained by the sight of 
her pain as well as by the hidden gnawing 
of his own. What sin could it be that 
gave her rest, and him hope? Unseen 
influences had surely been on the side 
of her release and his liberty. Yet he 
had turned away with a sob in his throat, 
and something akin to despair at his 
heart, strangling triumph. 

In the ensuing trial he stood upright 
in a garb of challenging innocence, bravely 
worn; no vestige of guilt, bereavement 
only, visible. He would reap his harvest; 
the stress he had gone through, the risk 
he was daring, demanded, nay, deserved 
it. At one juncture he had cause for 
anxiety ; evidence appeared to be going 
against him ; but absence of motive told 
to his advantage in the search for intent. 
A devoted husband, demonstratively fond 
and attentive, whose fidelity did not blench 
under the glare of detective lanterns—it 
was monstrous to suppose he tried to rid 
himself of the lovely girl he had wedded 
solely for love. No word of complaint 
had ever been heard to pass his lips ; and 
she had declared herself blessed with the 
dearest of men. The case against the 
prisoner was decidedly unproven, and 
the Judge, in summing up, spoke severely 
to those who had unjustly accused a 
fellow-creature of the worst of all crimes. 

And so Paul Bernardine went out of 
court a clean man, free to go his way and 
rejoice in the world’s good opinion. 


THE MOTIVE, 


It was late in the evening. The lam- 
bent rubies and emeralds of the river- 
boats had almost ceased to glide by the 
pale lamp-moons on sentry-guard over 
the Embankment and dark waters of the 
Thames. In a high flat not far from 


the spot where the glories of Cremorne 
once flowered, a woman was pacing up 
and down a small room monotonously. 
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The window was open to the cool damp 
air from the river, and yet this woman 
was hot as of a fever; her skin was 
flushed, her lips required constant moist- 
ening. She wore black, and it was not 
unbecoming to her, made in a fashion 
somewhat unconventional. It left her 
throat bare amid falling laces, and her 
arms, from the elbow, also uncovered. 
Her age might have been anything be- 
tween thirty and forty, while her beauty 
was of little account, lying in a nameless 
charm few men could analyse, and fewer 
women. Fair skin, dark hair and eye- 
brows, a flexible mouth, fine teeth, a 
strong chin, a supple figure and proud 
carriage, small hands and feet, curiously 
‘changeable eyes, light or dark with a 
passing mood—these are items ordinary 
enough in a country of good-looking, 
healthy women, and the catalogue says 
little or nothing. For it is some latent 
aroma of magical personality, exhaled in 
smile or manner, that decides masculine 
judgment on feminine claims, and no 
analytical inventory of colour or feature 
ever influences such decision. 

Powerful emotion was swaying Marian 
Sylvestre now, and her actions were all 
large, would have been theatrical but for 
the fact that no audience was present. 
Her hands were clenched in a fighting 
attitude, her eyes blazed with a strange 
surface light; they were wide open and 
strained. Every few minutes she appeared 
to be listening, and stopped short in her 
walk. Then she went on again, stride 
by stride the length of the limited room. 

Some excerpts from her thoughts will 
show how the tempest surged. 

“Whenever,” she was thinking, “I re- 
solve on one way, the whole force of my 
mind rises to crush the resolution. When 
I determine on the opposite course, my 
heart and nature rise in revolt. Shall I 
feel any more definite when Ae is here, 
and we are face to face? I doubt it. 
How I fear him! How I long for 
him his kisses ! The 
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struggle must end soon it wears 


me out—exhausts all my energies, cripples 
me. I seem to have no strength left, 
either to think or act! I must die if 
this lasts. Morbid? No. I 
have never been morbid. I am 
too healthy, clear of mind, happy of 
temperament how could I be 
morbid? A day in the woods makes a 
child of me there are times 
when I could dance to a barrel-organ, 
with the street children! And-yet 

I believe Iam going mad! . . . He 
is bound to be aconitted ; everything 
points to that, and he thinks he is going 


to marry me. I have let him 


think so fool wretch! 
Oh, but if I could! To be an honoured 
wife before the world never to 
be alone any more to be taken 
care of, cherished sweet old 
word ! to be cherished is it not 


—_ Riana i 
Ah, zo!” she shivered, 
“not to know one’s self for ever a light 
woman, to be false to one’s ideal, to take 
a second lover, as poor, weak, ruined girls 
do . . . no! When I gave myself, 
it was for once and all; my excuse was 
the passion of a life, the deathlessness of 
that passion, the impossibility of change 
a marriage made by Heaven, 
without asking sanction of man. Ah! 
how sure I was—how very sure! And 
I did not mistake. 
But who could bear the loneli- 
ness ? who could? . . . the 
growing old, the depression that steals on 
with vanishing youth and failing health ? 
Would it not be better to . . . no 
I am not a coward, and many 
want me here thank God!” 
Every now and then she threw herself 
in one of the low chairs, lying back 
amongst the dainty cushions of her own 
handiwork with closed eyes, panting. 
Then, as her colour sank, she looked old, 
her features plain, her vivacious mutable 
beauty gone. Again she would rise and 
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fling out her arms, like a swimmer alone 
in perilous breakers, trying, once more, to 
make a way through the conflicting ele- 
ments that enveloped and threatened to 
overcome her. 

Until there came a rap at the door ; 
the authoritative rap of a conqueror, sound 
she feared. The moment had arrived ; 
and the man! 

She was alone in the flat. Her servant 
came only for part of the day; there 
was no sleeping-room for a domestic, and 
Marian preferred spending her hardly 
earned money otherwise than in taking a 
larger home. She opened the door and 
admitted her visitor. He was breathless 
with his climb up five flights of stairs. 

Her breath came shortly, too. 

He did not speak, but stretched out 
his atms to her. She evaded them, and 
led the way into her sitting-room, where 
she entrenched herself behind a big 
wicker chair near the window. 

“You expected me?” he said. 

“Yes.” Her eyes were very dark 
now, and unexpressive. 

“Tt is all over. I am acquitted. You 
have heard ?” 

They stood opposite each other, breath- 
ing hard. The rich tint of youth had 
come into her face again. She looked 
beautiful and desirable in the eyes of the 
man who was there to claim her. But 
her next words startled him. 

“Paul,” she said, suddenly, leaning 
forward and speaking in low vibrating 
tones. “ Paul, did you do it?” 

There was no need to answer. 
of icy horror seemed to pass over the 
little room, and there was a poignant 
silence—the silence that: waits upon 
things unutterable. 

“Tt is a relief,” he broke the long 
pause unsteadily, “to be able to speak 
the truth—God ! what a relief it is! I 
am a free man, guiltless before the world, 
chained to a criminal whose secret I must 
keep ! Could anything be more 
more I think if I did not love 
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you, I should yet want you always near 
me, as the one creature on earth to whom 
I need not lie.” 

There was the slightest of all foreign 
accents in the rhythm of his sentences, a 
proof of an un-English origin, if any were 
needed after a glance at his southern eyes 
and skin. There was something, too, in 
the nervous agitation of his manner not 
in accord with a British ideal of repose. 
He was making an effort to conquer this, 
but one hand, resting on the back of a 
chair, shook visibly. 

Marian had paled again during his 
speech. She trembled now as she cried : 

“ Ah, I feared—I feared. All the time 
when you never came, never wrote, I 
dreaded. But I tried to hope the dread 
was groundless.” 

“T could not call or write; it would 
not have been safe,” he said. ‘“ They 
have had bloodhounds on my track ; but 
I trusted you would wait, and now 
now. You do not know what I have gone 
hrough, but it was only hastening the 
end, and she was happy at the last —quite 
appy. She died in my arms, believing 
I loved her”; —his voice shook a little— 
‘and I did love her, as one loves a 
Faithful dog or a favourite poem. She was 
putside my life, not. of me—she never 
ould be. From the first time I saw you 
n my house, I knew what I had done. 
nd so did you know. There was no 
elf-deception after our eyes had once 
et. But why do I say all this again, 
arian, Marian!” 

He came forward to her with out- 
tretched arms, but she held him at bay 
ith an imperious gesture. 
‘*No, no!” she panted. ‘“ You must 
that would be 
, damnable, the consummation 
¥fa crime; I Oh! to think— 
o think I am so vile, I, who never wished 
jarm to any creature upon God’s earth 
who have tried so hard to be 
jood, and fought—fought. If my mother 
jad but strangled me at my birth !” 
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He took her hand gently and kissed 
it. 

“Do not say such things, Marian, 
dearest. There is the sweetest of life 
yet in store for us. Let me look into your 
eyes. I know what I shall find there, 
and it will recompense me for all I have 
suffered, for the slow torture of seeing 
her die, for the danger I have risked, for 
the loss of my soul! Come, darling.” 

She did- not look at him, but she 
drifted weakly into his arms, and let them 
close round her in an embrace that, for 
the moment, choked out remembrance, 
conscience, shame. Only for the moment. 
She struggled from him again with a 
shuddering sigh. Her flesh had turned 
cold, her heart seemed to be beating in 
her head. She staggered across the room 
and leant against the framework of the 
open window. As if in mockery of her 
anguish, a voice arose from beneath, one 
of those fine ill-disciplined voices often 
heard in London squares, and the words 
of a modern love-song floated up on the 
humid air, sickly sweet as a sentimental 
ache, yet cruel now as a poisoned arrow 
to the woman who had to listen to them. 

** T want no stars in Heaven to guide me, 

I need no sun, no moon to shine, 
While I have you, sweetheart, beside me, 
While I know that you are mine. 


** Kings may play a weary part, love, 
Thrones may ring with wild alarms, 
But the kingdom of my heart, love, 
Lies within thy loving arms.” 

The man came there, to the river-side 
public-house, nearly every night, and his 
songs were stale to Marian. But to-night 
he was singing for her, at her. Angry, 
painful tears surged to her eyes, and a 
passiOn of rebellion swept over her. Why 
had she been chosen as the butt of Fate 
—to bear the torments of Tantalus? It 
was the old cry. Why should. she have 
met too late the one soul that could 
command hers? And would not this 
have been sorrow enough without the 
harassing demands of a nature at variance 
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with her highest reason? The dear 
sweetheart she had sinned for, and still 
yearned to have beside her, would never 
be there again ; she must not, cou/d not, 
lie in the loving arms that were ready for 
her, though her heart and feminality 
hungered for them. With a fierce snap 
she shut down the window and stood 
before it, looking over the room in a mist. 
Paul Bernardine, eager, triumphant, faced 
her expectantly. 

“To think,” she said in a curious dry 
voice he hardly recognised, “‘ that all our 
wickedness is wasted, that nothing can 
come of it. How fiends must laugh !” 

‘““What do you mean?” he asked 
sharply. 

“‘ Wasted,” she reiterated mechanically, 
“ because with all the will in the world I 
cannot pay the price, reward you for . 
what you have done. I shall love another 
man till I die.” 

Her desperate eyes did not flinch from 
the fury that sprang into his face. 

“You tell me this—you!” he deton- 
ated. ‘How dare you, how dare you?” 

She continued in monotonous tones, 
shifting her strained gaze a little. 

“You may remember I told you once 


something about him and my 
past. You said it did not matter. 
I let him be my lover, though he 
could not marry me. We lived 
together, at intervals. I make no 
excuse . . it was as if we had no will, 


no choice, and it never seemed wrong until 
there was a danger of discovery, which 
meant breaking a wife's heart, besides his 
ruin, and lifelong injury to his children. 
It meant also the negation of all we had 
ever done to add to the world’s sum of 
good . . . forthus society has decreed. I 
never hesitated for one instant. I would 
no more willingly have made that un- 
known woman suffer than I would have 
hurt your little Amy.” Her voice sank and 
trembled. “We agreed never to see each 


other again, save as friends, occasionally. 
Gradually our meetings have become rarer 
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and rarer, until now now,” she 
wavered, and wrestled with the throb in 
her throat—“ I have lost him altogether— 
and it kills me to think of it. Paul, Paul, 
don’t you see it is all a mistake? I can 
never marry you. Even if there were no 
black cloud of sin between us, I could 
not be your wife while I still love him 
and long for him, day and night.” 

Bernardine stood as if petrified by her 
confession, round which his heart and 
brains and blood seemed to be whirling 
dizzily. The voice from outside pene- 
trated the stillness, in muffled tones 
demanding : 

‘* What can I do for thee, weary thee, grieve thee, 

Lean on thy bosom fresh burthen to add ?” 

He blazed out : 

“ Why do I not kill you?” 

“I don’t know,” she said feebly. “I 
wish you would.” 

“ And why—why,” he went on savagely, 
“have you led me to suppose . . did 
you not say that if I were free you might 
listen to me, not until then? Was it only 
to put me off . to play with me, 
because you thought I was a feol, a man 
of cardboard? Tell me!” 

“T did not think,” she faltered ; ‘‘ men 
say so much they donot mean. . . I 
could not believe . you really.” 

“When I said,” he interrupted, “ that I 
would be free, that I would claim you, 
that nothing should keep me apart from 
you—heaven, or hell, or all the furies—did 
you take it for mere raving? Could you 
rot read me well enough to know me 
better than that? If you never loved me, 
why have you let me hold you in my 
arms, and kiss your lips? Can you 
answer ?” 

“Need I?” she flamed up suddenly 
“Do you not know why? My loneliness 
my empty arms, my unquenchable craving 
for a tender word, a caress, now and 
then—say once a month, or a year— 
can’t you understand? Why—why! 
Because I am a woman, @ natural 


, woman —that is why!” 
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She lost control and ended in a sob. 

“You are a wanton woman,” he 
volleyed furiously, “and you cloak your 
true feelings under pretty words.” 

She drew herself up, her eyes flashing, 
and a fiery retort rose to her lips. But 
she choked it. 

“If that were true, should I ask you to 
leave me now? Paul, for your own sake, 
as well as for mine, do not stay here to 
tempt me. Would you ever be satisfied 
with the tepid affection I could give you, 
an echo of your own passion, a shadow 
from my own possibility of passion? 
Could this content you? No.” 

“ Yes—I say yes,” he answered quickly. 
“ And I will take it. Can a starving man 
choose? I have thrown away everything 
for your sake ; do you think I can live 
without you? I will make you all mine ; 
you shall forget everything, everybody, 
but me, Marian, darling, love of my 
life | ” 

Then something in her manner as she 
yielded to his compelling arms, caused 
him a quick recoil. 

“No! My God!” he cried, stepping 
back and clenching his hands. “ Never— 
never could I bear it to have 
you look like that when I touch you, 
to meet no response, nothing but tame 
surrender, submission it would 
be worse—worse Hell! Iam 
going mad! I wil! kill you and throw 
your body in that river. I will be hanged 
and add another victim to your list. 
ey 

He took her throat in both hands and 
held her from him as a strong man holds 
a furious beast at bay 

Then he laughed. She seemed half 
dead already, and did not struggle, or 
even move. 
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“Too easy—too easy!” he ground 
between his teeth, *‘ no—you shall live to 
want me, and die of thirst . . damned 
souls both damned for ever!” 

He flung her away, and had gone before 
the last consonant struck. She struggled 
to her feet, flew to the door after him, and 
down the seventy-five steps to the street. 
But he had disappeared.in the ocean of 
darkness. 

And the tenor man outside the beer- 
house was still sentimentally voicing the 
sweet woe of lovers to the gloomy river. 


Not many days afterward the man 
loved by Marian Sylvestre sat reading the 
evening paper in his library. He looked 
prosperous and content. Glancing over 
the columns, his eye was caught by a 
paragraph headed “THE BERNARDINE 
Case,” and he read: 

“It is said that the terrible anxiety of 
the late trial has had a severe mental 
effect on Mr. Bernardine, who is a prey 
to the hallucination, not. uncommon, we 
believe, to released prisoners, that he 
really committed the crime of which he 
has been acquitted, and persists in 
demanding to be taken into custody 
again. We can only hope that the ill- 
fortuned gentleman will speedily recover, 
under sound medical treatment, his 
normal health of mind.” 

The reader laid down his paper and 
mused. 

“*T wonder who he is?” he speculated. 

Paul Bernardine’s death in the hunting 
field was recorded a few weeks later. He 
was much regretted and bewreathed by a 
remorseful public. 

The woman lived on, haunted ; to fret 
and strive against herself ; perhaps to 
tempt more men. 


























The Sinking of the ‘‘ Alabama” by the “ Kearsarge.” 


(From the original Sketch, never before reproduced, made from the deck of the yacht “ Deerhound,” by Mr. 
Lancaster, and presented to the ‘‘ Idler” by Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny, Bart.) 


WATCHING A NAVAL DEATH-DUEL. 


ANY who belong to the genera- 
M tion now in process of passing 
away can without difficulty recollect the 
great naval duel off Cherbourg which 
closed the career of the famous Con- 
federate privateer Alabama. The late 
Mr. Lancaster’s English yacht the Deer- 
hound was instrumental, at the close of 
the fight, in rescuing most of the Con- 
federate sailors from a watery grave, 
from which timely act of humanity re- 
sulted much correspondence in the 
British and American Press, mainly based 
upon the iniquity of Mr. Lancaster in 
daring to preserve the lives of privateers 
or “pirates”! On board of the Deer- 
hound at the time were several members 
of her owner’s family, including his son, 
then a boy of ten ; and it is by the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Lancaster f/s and of Sir C. C. 
de Crespigny that the interesting pen-and- 
ink drawing which accompanies this 
article is reproduced. 

It was on a Sunday that this battle 


to the death took place—the date, to 
be exact, was June 19th, 1864. The 
dreaded A/abama had fairly terrorised 
the high seas for a period of twenty-two 
months ; and perhaps it smacked some- 
what of poetic justice that she should 
arrive at her final cruise—to the bottom 
of the seas—just as the Government she 
served was similarly sinking to its doom. 

Venturing into Cherbourg to coal, and 
being closely followed by the United 
States war steamer Aearsarge, the captain 
of the A/abama adopted the unusual 
course (in other than medizval warfare 
at least) of challenging his adversary to 
mortal combat. No doubt it was in some 
respects a foolish course to pursue, and it 
is one for which Admiral Semmes has been 
adversely criticised. Still, on paper, the 
two vessels were equally matched ; and 
certainly the Confederate can by no pos- 
sibility have foreseen or suspected that 
the sides of the Xearsarge were protected 
by a network of chain cables—a piece of 
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deception by her captain that can only 
be defended by an application of the old 
adage that all is fair in war as in love. 
Moreover, the privateer had already sunk, 
in fair fight, one United States warship— 
the Hatteras to wit. 

Mr. Lancaster is eloquent about the 
perfectly true incident of a heavy shell 
from the A/adama embedding itself in 
one of the enemy’s bulkheads and failing 


was, naturally, impressed vividly the scene 
of the A/adama’s men struggling in the 
water, his father steaming to their aid, 
and the renowned privateer herself sink- 
ing slowly to her last bed while the 
Channel surges chanted her pean. Grim 
destroyer of so many stout craft, she sank 
at last to her own destruction— 


**Nor doth remain 
The shadow of men’s ravage 




















Re-drawn from the original sketch. 


to explode. If it had done so, the 
Federal cruiser must undoubtedly have 
gone to the bottom at once. This mis- 
sile is now, I believe, preserved in the 
museum of the Navy Department at 
Washington. 

As may be imagined, those on board 
the yacht crowded her deck-—just as the 
spectators on shore (including many 
English, for news of Semmes’ challenge 
had reached far and nigh) crowded the 
cliffs—to witness this unwonted spec- 
tacle. On Mr. Lancaster’s boyish mind 


The fight did not last long, chiefly be- 
cause, while the leaden hail from the priva- 
teer beat upon her adversary’s iron sides 
and harmed them not, every shot from 
the Xearsarge that was well-aimed told 
upon the A/adama’s unarmoured hull. 
Captain Winslow, of the Kearsarge, has 
contended, in answer to the criticism that 
he should have made some effort to save 
his drowning enemies by means of his 
own boats, that he was faced by the risk 
that his Government might refuse to recog- 
nise the privatec.smen as belligerents, and 
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might mete out to them, if captured, the 
privileges usually accorded to pirates. If 
so, it would appear that the Federal com- 
mander was not altogether blamable in 
leaving his discomfited foes to the Deer- 
hound’s boats ; albeit some forty of them 
found a watery grave ere they could be 
picked up. 

The “corsair” was defeated, but by no 
means disgraced. Her tomb in the caves 
of the ocean was surely the fittest that 
could have been devised for her, after 
such a life! In less than two years 
of active existence she had destroyed 
property equalling in value nearly five 
and a half millions of dollars, taken more 
than two thousand prisoners, fought two 
severe battles, and sunk a United States 
ship-of-war after an engagement lasting 
but sixteen minutes ! 

The Alabama-Kearsarge duel was prac- 
tically without incident. Semmes prob- 
ably knew well, so soon as he discovered 
his enemy’s little deception in the matter 
of chain-armour, that his noble vessel’s 
days were numbered. On the Deerhound 
landing him at Southampton he speedily 
made many good friends and true in this 
country, and was publicly presented with 
a magnificent jewelled sword. But these 
courtesies to the gallant Semmes were 
probably taken full account of by the 
United States Government when formu- 
lating their subsequent demand upon 
Great Britain on account of the depre- 
dations of the A/abama, or “ Number 
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290 
y* the Kearsarge? She survived the 
action many long years, continuing in 
commission by the United States Navy 
for a considerable period. Finally she 
foundered at sea, her end taking place 
but a few years since. 

Of the A/aéama’s boarding-master— 
an Englishman—while engaged in this 
capacity on board a vessel called the 
Louisa Hatch, the following amusing inci- 
dent is related by Admiral Semmes : 
“The boats (American) pulled in quite 
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unsuspiciously, and observing that the 
Hatch was an American-built ship, went 
alongside of her. The prize-master, who 
was taking it easily in his shirt-sleeves, 
and so had no uniform on which could 
betray him, went to the gangway and threw 
them a rope. The two masters declined 
to come on board, as they were in a hurry, 
they said, but remained some time in 
conversation, the prize-master, who was 
an Englishman, endeavouring to play 
Yankee the best hecould. He repeatedly 
invited them to come on board, but they 
declined. They wanted to know what 
steamer ‘that was,’ pointing to the 
Alabama, ‘They were told that it was a 
Brazilian packet steamer, come over to the 
colony to bring some convicts. ‘ What are 
you doing here?’ (at Teneriffe), they now 
enquired. ‘We sprang a pretty bad leak 
in a late gale, and have come in to see if 
we can repair damages.’ Presently there 
was a simultaneous start on the part of 
both the boats’ crews, and the words 
‘Stern all!’ being bawled rather than 
spoken, both boats backed out in ‘ double 
quick’ and put off, with the most vigor- 
ous strokes of their oars, for the shore, 
like men who were pulling for their lives. 
The prize-master, a little astonished at 
this sudden movement, looked around 
him’ to see what could have caused it. 
The cause was soon apparent. A small 
Confederate flag—a boat’s ensign—had 
been thrown by the coxswain of one of the 
boats on the spanker boom to dry, and 
while the conversation was going on, a 
puff of wind had blown out the folds, and 
displayed the little tell-tale to the gaze of 
the astonished whalers.” 

One long-disputed point—viz., who 
hailed Mr. Lancaster’s yacht, the Deer- 
hound, and whether she was hailed from 
the victorious Xearsarge or from the sink- 
ing A/abama—i am able to settle once 
for all. Mr. Lancaster, in a letter to the 
London Daily News, said: “They (his 
accusers) admit that when the A/asama 
went down, the yacht, being near the 
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Kearsarge, was hailed by Captain Win- 
slow and requested to aid in picking up 
the men who were in the water.” This 
is, however, entirely erroneous. The 
yacht was hailed from the nearly-sub- 
merged deck of the A/adama by Board- 
ing Officer G. T. Fullam, and it was in 
response to his hail that the Deerhound 
proceeded upon her humanitarian task of 
life-saving. 

Mr. Fullam entered the Royal Navy, 
and subsequently exchanged that for the 
English merchant marine. It only re- 
mains to add that he died, as he had 
lived, upon theocean, being drowned atsea. 
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In Admiral Semmes’ Jfemoirs we find 
it stated: “The speed of the Alabama 
was always greatly overrated by the 
enemy. She was ordinarily about a ten- 
knot ship. She was said to have made 
eleven knots and a half on her trial trip, 
but we never afterwards got it out of her. 
Under steam and sail both, we logged on 
one occasion thirteen knots and a quarter, 
which was her utmost speed.” But the 
Boarding Officers comment upon this 
is “Captain Semmes subsequently re- 
cords instances of her doing 4/fteen 


knots.” 
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HE LADY’S MAGA- 
ZINE; or Entertain- 
ing Companion for 
the Fair Sex. July 
to December, 1813.” 

They lived in stir- 
ring times, those 
members of the Fair 

Sex for whom this magazine was com- 

piled—in the epoch-making interval be- 

tween Trafalgar and Waterloo. A few 
months before they had thrilled at the 
horrors of the Retreat from Moscow 
therein depicted. Now they glowed over 
the story—told by Wellington’s despatches 
in the past month’s summary that con- 
cluded each number—of the siege of San 

Sebastian and the battle of Vittoria. 

Gradually the allied armies were enclos- 

ing in a ring of fire one still mighty figure. 

One by one, “the Kings”—to use Mrs. 

Browning’s expressive phrase—“crept out 

again to feel the sun.” It was the day of 

the awakening of Germany. Slowly, but 
surely, the menacing shadow of Napoleon 
was passing from the map of Europe. The 

chronicle—which opens invariably with a 

bulletin of the poor old King’s health, 

bodily and mental—is full of war and 
rumours of war. 

Frequent mention is made of French 
prisoners, then so numerous in England. 
This must have been read with interest at 
the time :— 


**The prisoners of war in this country have 
been peremptorily forbidden to manufacture lace, 
but allowed fourteen days to dispose of their im- 














plements.” 
Here is an account of a disturbance 
which arose among the French prisoners 


confined on board the Sampson prison 
ship, in the Medway, on learning of Napo- 
leon’s reverses; one side contending for 
the Bourbons, the other for Bonaparte:— 

‘*From argument, they proceeded to threats 
and blows—till at last the two parties arranged 
themselves in order of battle, and commenced a 
desperate conflict, which terminated in a defeat of 
Bonaparte’s adherents. Nearly 600 men and offi- 
cers, who took part in the affray, have been put in 
close confinement.” 

For aiding other French prisoners of 
war in an unsuccessful attempt to escape, 
two persons in Edinburgh were sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. And an Eng- 
lishman, Wiltshire by name, was hanged 
for having served on board a French ship, 
though he pleaded that he had escaped to 
the privateer after over three years’ confine- 
ment in a French prison. Here isa grim 
item concerning the men who in two years’ 
time were to win Waterloo :— 

“ In Col. Orde’s regiment (the 99th) of only 
four hundred men, one hundred and thirty-two 


thousand lashes had been inflicted in three years 
and a half.” 


It would be hard to get a paragraph 
more packed with human misery than the 
following, taken from the dry report of 
the City of London’s grand jury on the 
Debtors’ Prison at Newgate :— 

‘*The pait for women, calculated for not more 
than 60, contains 120, each of whom is confined 
in a space of fifteen inches, or even less, as many 
of the number are obliged to keep their children 
with them for want of a home.” 


The barbarous penal laws were still un- 
repealed in Ireland. Hanging for robbery 
was general. Bread was nearly at famine 
price. The price of the quartern wheaten 
loaf in July was as high as eighteen-pence 
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halfpenny. There were many cases of 
bakers adulterating their bread with alum, 
with potatoes, and plaster of paris,to the ex- 
tent of one-fifth. Nay, one daring rascal, 
who—in the early days of the French 
Revolution would have paid the penalty 
a@ /a lanterne for his ingenuity —was con- 
victed of having in his possession— 

**A quantity of calcined stone, prepared by a 
man in Thames Street, for the express purpose of 
adulterating bread. The baker was fined ten 
pounds, the highest penalty which the law 
authorises.” 

One would have liked to have shifted 
the sentence of those ill-fated aiders and 
abettors of the French prisoners’ unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape to his shoulders, 
and wice versa. After that, it is not sur- 
prising to find from a paragraph headed 
‘*Dearness of Bread,” that the Lord Mayor, 
observing the bakers’ returns of the prices 
paid for flour to be at variance with Mark 
Lane, to the amount in many instances 
of ten shillings per sack, so that the 
public could never enjoy, as they should, 
the advantages of a falling market, an- 
nounced his determination to institute 
a strict weekly investigation, and issued 
several hundred summonses. 


Times were bad for the poor. Glory 
abroad, want at home. War, as usual, 
pressed heaviest on the weakest. Wages 


were low, provisions dear, taxes excessive. 

Consequently there is this significant 
little item :— 

**RUNAWAY HusBANDs. — The township of 
Manchester has advertised rewards for the appre- 
hension of no fewer than forty husbands, who 
have, within a’short period, deserted their wives 
and children, and left them on the parish.” 


There was war in America as well as 
Europe. Canada was invaded. 

“ 4 Gentleman in America.” 

There is an exhilarating largeness in 
the title, suggestive of the prairie, of this 
pioneer of torpedo warfare, who by means 
of a diving-boat he invented, dived under 
the bottom of the British ship Rami//es, 
off New London :— 
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**In the third attempt, he came up directly 
under the Ramilites, and fastened himself and his 
boat to her keel, where he remained half an 
hour, and succeeded in boring a hole through 
her copper; but while engaged in screwing a 
torpedo to her bottom, the screw broke, and 
defeated his object for that time. So great, how- 
ever, is the alarm on board the Ramil/ies, and 
the apprehension of being blown up by one of 
these machines, that Commodore Hardy, it is 
said, has withdrawn his force from before New 
London, and keeps his ship constantly under 
way, instead of lying at anchor, as formerly. 

The following is a description of a 
“new steam barge” going at the rate of 
five miles an hour between Norwich and 
Yarmouth :— 

‘* It is moved by a number or oars somewhat in 
the shape of a barn shovel, fixed on each side 
of the vessel, round an‘axis which is turned by 
a small steam-engine.” 

The parishes of St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s, Westminster, were lighted with gas, 
one lamp being used where there were 
three of the common sort. 

A grand National Fete was given at 
Vauxhall, by order of the Regent—the 
very Vauxhall to which Joe Sedley 
escorted Amelia and Becky Sharpe—in 
commemoration of the victory of Vittoria. 
It was a perfect success. 

“ Gardens illuminated with taste and splendour 
unparalleled. Several beautiful exhibitions of 
fireworks ; company respectable and brilliant in 
the extreme ; past two in the morning before all 
the guests alighted. Dancing began about four ; 
much confusion ; many accidents; many ticket 
holders, after a detention of three or four hours 
in the crowd, obliged to return disappointed and 
on foot,” 

As a natural corollary to the public 
rejoicings, ‘‘ safe, cheap and convenient ” 
small tin or brass lamps, fed with. sperm- 
aceti oil, suitable for illuminations, are 
advertised ; which our magazine prophe- 
sies “‘will serve a family from generation 
togeneration.” Did any appear at the 
Diamond Jubilee ? 

‘“We highly approve the plan, and recom- 
mend it to those sober families who are content 
with modestly testifying their participation in 
any public joy, without seeking to outblaze their 
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neighbours by the ostentatious glare or more costly 


” 


glass-lights. 


Wolves infested Spain, owing to the 
number of unburied bodies. 

An office was opened at Berlin 
where— 

‘In exchange for rings and ear-rings of gold, 
brought as patriotic offerings, the donors receive 
rings of iron, bearing the motto—‘I have given 
gold for iron, 1813.’ 

Twenty-five thousand wounded French- 
men were brought into Leipsic, filling 
churches and public buildings. Joseph 
Bonaparte’s sword, left behind, after 
Vittoria, was presented to the Regent. 

An American privateer, coasting the 
Western Isles of Scotland, captured a 
vessel within a mile of its owner’s house. 
Also this piece of intelligence :— 

“ FAIR EQUESTRIANS. —At the royal buck hunt 
on Friday last, two young ladies of the name of 


Stevens kept up with the hounds during the 
whole of the chase, which lasted four hours,” 


But all this is only scanning a file of the 
newspapers of the day, read alike by both 
sexes. It is time to turn elsewhere for 
proof that the Zady’s Magazine was indeed 
what its sub-title asserted it to be, an 
Entertaining Companion for the Fair Sex. 
And the first remark that occurs to the 
casual reader of to-day on turning over 
its yellow pages is, ‘‘ So the New Woman 
had arrived on the scene even then ”— 
the New Woman and her Old Critic, both 
of them as ancient as the pyramid of 
Cheops. A series of letters, signed “ An 
Old Gentlewoman,”—one long wail over 
the free and easy manners of those de- 
generate times—might have been written 
to-day. 

Hear what she says, that venerable 
dame, about that dreadful, up-to-date 
young person of Anno Domini 1813 :— 


**The alterations, that surprised me so much 
before, have rather increased than lost their 
power of astonishing me; and the more I reflect, 
the more I am struck with the want of that 
reserve and decorum, which used formerly to pre- 
vail in all promiscuous meetings. 


As to dress— 


Idler 


No distinction exists between the mistress and 
the maid, except that the one wears a cap; and 
the difference between master and man is only 
marked by the latter wearing powder, ’Tis no 
less strange than true that gentlemen—or, at 
least, peers and baronets—will dine with ladies 
in great coats, trowsers, and coloured handker- 
chiefs about their necks. 
* * * * * 

“‘ Another wonderful change in the manners of 
modern days is the multiplication of noise, No- 
body now cares how far he disturbs another. 
The elevation of one voice is the signal for half 
a dozen more being raised to their highest pitch ; 
and, no matter whether people speak’ well or ill, 
they will be heard. 

“ Instead of the slow quiet walk, which formerly 
denoted persons of dignity and consequence, 
young ladies now run up and down a room, as 
if they were answering a bell; and, by this 
agility, secure the easiest chairs, and the best 
places, before their seniors have got half way to 
them. 

* * * * * * 

“Tis thus that, by degrees, the whole structure 
of morals and of manners will be overturned 
Already has the ease of the women created in- 
solence in the men; and I am convinced they 
think they honour every female to whom they 
listen or speak. 

* * * * * * 

“Tt does not appear remarkable to anyone but 
myself, to hear the young men speak of their dogs 
and horses, as the only objects for which they 
feel any interest; and, when not on subjects of 
such importance, a sort of quizzing raillery marks 
their tone that would formerly have been offen- 
sive in the company of ladies, but which, by the 
accommodating fair ones of the present day, 
seems not merely allowed, but preferred.” 


How they were preached at, those fore- 
mothers of ours! The model woman of 
the period seems to be too Miltonic a 
conception to suit modern ideas. Let the 
fin-de-sitcle champion of her sex’s rights 
peruse with what composure she may the 
following extracts from a letter by “ Bene- 
dict ” :— 

“ The allurements or attractions that gain a hus- 
band soon become familiar ; but the qualifications 
that create happiness in domestic association, rise 
in his appreciation, as he grows more sensibie of 
their importance to his interest and his comforts ; 


while, on the other hand, repaying the felicity he 
derives with unlimited confidence and affection, 
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the trifling pleasures of an unmarried female are 
forgotten amidst the approbation she receives, 
and the conscious satisfaction that results, from ful- 
filling the duties of a newer and more enlarged 
sphere of action.” 

“ The trifling pleasures of an unmarried 
female!” Verily the great pendulum of 
the century has swung forward. The 
whirligig of time has brought its revenges 
of the bicycle and ladies’ club. 

However, in justice, this sugar-plum, 
forming part of an impassioned apostrophe 
to gentle fair ones as the inspirers of 
the study of economy—domestic, not 
political !—must be given :— 

“Teach us then to follow the road of economy ; 
your sparkling eyes will give the only sun-beams 
needed, to light us on our cheerful way; your 
voice will be the only guide we shall want ; your 
smile of approbation the only reward we shall 
look for.” 

The four serial tales were pitched in 
the same key. Listen to this criticism 
from a young lady, too, who—after the 
fashion of the youngest Miss Pecksniff— 
styles herself ‘‘ your gay, your giddy, your 
unthinking Charlotte.” 

** But here, where the obsolete virtues of hu- 
manity, humility, delicacy, and diffidence, are 
thought the first requisites to form a female char- 
acter, what charms can there be in the conversation 
of a,society of this description to Clara Hastings, 
who has been brought up in more modern no- 
tions ?” 

It is interesting to note that diffidence 
and humility were cardinal virtues in the 
female character of 1813. We have tra- 
velled a long’ way since. 

Here is a bit of typical slang from the 
same lively source. It is true it seems 
more suited to the kitchen of the period 
than the drawing-room :— 

‘* The arrival of two smarts convinced me that 
my heart could still flutter at the sight of a beau.” 

Here is an extract from a fashionable 
novel :— 


‘* His lordship,” replied the marquis carelessly, 
‘* will do himself the honour of kissing your lady- 
ship’s hand in a few days.” 

** Kissing my hand,” exclaimed the marchioness 
indignantly. ‘‘I admire his Caledonian assur- 
ance. You forget the immensity of space he- 
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tween us. Though your lordship may be disposed 
to obliterate the remembrance of the vassalage of 
his ancestors, Lady Almeria Bulstrode can never 
forget that his grandfather bowed submission even 
to our castle walls; and the cringing habit has 
descended, with his purchased honors, to his 
favorite successor, whose neck bends by native 
instinct at the approach of every superior.” 


Observe how the vulgar, colloquial, 
‘**T like his Scotch impudence,” becomes 
transmuted through the lips of ovr mar- 
chioness into the stately, ‘‘I admire his 
Caledonian assurance.” 

As a foil to this dialogue in high life, 
take the following: It is Gertrude, the 
heroine of the domestic circle, who 
speaks :— 

**On a clear summer evening, when every ob- 
ject around us breathes peace and harmony, how 
quickly do our feelings assimilate with the glowing 
pencil of nature! We remember the occurrences 
of past life with mingled sensations of enthusiasm 
and delight. But reverse the scene: turn to a 
gloomy winter night, when the dimness of twi- 
light shades the earth, and the snow-clad hills are 
scarcely discerned through a heavy fog: unite 
these with the half-extinguished fire, the loud 
barking of some churlish village curs, the melan- 
choly sound of the wind rustling round the house 
and the pleasing powers of fancy will instantly be 
lost, or they will mingle with the most painful 


” 


remembrances. 

‘¢ But,” said Mr. Lloyd, ‘‘ reanimate the fire ; 
close the shutters; and draw a cheerful circle 
around the tea-table ; and joy again usurps the 
place of grief.” 

‘‘True, my dear father; but then it is the 
situation which operates upon the mind.” 

‘* There are some things so grateful to remem- 
brance,” said Frederic, as he bent his eyes upon 
Gertrude’s blushing face, ‘‘ that neither the gloom 
of a December night, nor the benumbing frost of 
Russia, can ever efface them from the memory,” 

It is too late in the day to enquire what 
may have been the precise meaning of 
“feelings assimilating with the glowing 
pencil of nature.” But, “re-animate the 
fire!” Did the small talk—woman’s safety- 
valve now as then—of the family circle— 
rippling on unabated through all the 
storms that shook the great world of 
warriors and statesmen outside—flow in 
such grandiloquent ‘periods, when this, 
our nineteenth century, was in its teens? 

L 
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More the true child of an age that 
delighted in the sentimental woes of 
Amanda Fitzalan, heroine of Zhe Children 
of the Abbey—of which weak type she is 
still a weaker copy—than even the 
alliteratively gay and giddy Charlotte, or 
the didactic Gertrude, is Marina, who— 

(** Almost breathless with the variety of emo- 
tions which agitated her bosom) looked wildly 
round, as if in search of some unexpected succour ; 
when, to her inexpressible relief, she beheld 
Captain Mervil hastening toward them. She 
sprang forward to meet him, and, grasping his 
arm, with a look that penetrated his heart, ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! Mr. Mervil! let me conjure you 
to prevail on Mr. Tudway to return with you. 
If he attempts to proceed to the Lodge, you will 
see me expire at your feet.” 

Moral platitudes were also strewn with 
a liberal hand: “ On the Value of Life,” 
“The Use of Riches,” ‘“‘ The Close of 
the Year,” and the like. 

Queer little items of information can 
be picked up here and there. 

One would like an expert’s opinion 
on a “segar,” as it was then spelt— 
say, Captain Mervil’s or the flattering 
Frederic’s—manufactured ot— 

**PoTATOE TOBACCO. 

‘* The College of Medicine of Stockholm have 
discovered that the leaves of the potatoe plant— 
dried in a peculiar manner—gives a tobacco 
far superior, in point of fragrance, to ordinary 
tobacco,” 

Illustrations, portraits of celebrities, 
fashionable costumes, and patterns of 
embroidered collars, habit shirts, and 
borders, accompanied each number. 

The final pages were devoted to 
fashions and notices of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. 

Here is what was worn in August, 
1813:— 

‘*Morning promenade dress of canary muslin, 
made very low, with long sleeves ; small cap of 
thread lace, with cluster of flowers ; hair in light 
loose curls on the temples,”— 

(Temples were “in” then. 
dicated soul. 


They in- 
It was the Byronic era.) 


With one or two stray ringlets on the side 
the neck, A provencal poke bonnet of canary 


Idler 


coloured satin ribbon, to tie under the chin with rib- 
bon of lilac, a small ostrich feather on one side. 
Necklace of white satin beads with a cross of 
gold. A white silk scarf with a broad border (at the 
ends) of flowers in needlework. Parasol of lilac, 
trimmed with white silk fringe; gloves of lilac 
or white kid. Shoes of black kid.” 

Evening dresses for the same month 
were robes of coloured crape :— 

‘** Worn over white satin slips, made with short 
sleeves, low on the breast and the shoulders, 
rather narrower in the skirt than they have been, 
trimmed with a triple pleating of scalloped lace 
round bosom, sleeves, and feet. Bracer of ribbon 
to clasp in front.” 

** Frocks of rose or blush-coloured crape, trim- 
med with silvered ribbon, are worn by junior 
belles.” 


“eé 


A broad lace ruff to fall low on the back is a 
general appendage to the evening dress. Flead- 
dress—the hair divided on the forehead in thin 
loose curls, turned up behind 2 fa Grecque, 
with one or two stray ringlets falling negligently 
on the shoulder.” 

Such, one feels sure, was the coiffure 
of the too sensitive Marina. 

** Necklace and ear-rings of cornelian, or white 
or coloured satin beads.” 

Now, happily, relegated to the little 
damsels of the Board School. 

“Fan of frosted crepe. Slippers of white 
satin or colour to correspond with dress, with 
silver rosettes. Gloves of white kid.” 

** An occasional scarf of white silk with a 
broad border of needlework.” 

In what old chest lurk now those 
lovely, time-softened, occasional appen- 
dages of byegone beauty ? 

Further on we read, “that in half 
dresses the waist is made low with long 
sleeves.” So that millinery Americanism, 
waist, Anglice dodice, is but a survival. 

There are compensations in the life of a 
woman of to-day. She is not expected to 
live up to the levél “Of’the truly appalling 
Marina; and be ready to expire at a 
moment’s notice, “from the variety of 
emotions which agitate her bosom.” 

The fourth novel, “ The Dutch Patri. 
ots,” in which in columns full of frothy 
declamations William the Silent belies 
his name, must be read to appreciate the 
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deliverance wrought by Scott from similar 
bombast. 
But it is in the poetic page that sheer 
sentiment rises to its loftiest heights. 
What does the reader think of the 
following poetic gem, the first of a series 
entitled, ‘‘ The Tears of Ellen”? 


TEAR I. 

OH ! beating heart, thy anguish’d throe— 
Mute eye, thy lucid tear— 

Oh ! mind; thy constant pang of woe— 
Sad breast, thy sigh of fear— 

Are still to Edward’s mem’ry giv’n, 
By whom soft love has perish’d ! 

Far be his recollection driv’n ; 
No more by Ellen cherish’d ! 

Ile knew my bosom’s fondest sigh 
Was ever breath’d for him : 

Ilé read love’s language in mine eye, 
Now desolate and dim ! 

Ile knew my heart was his alone :— 
He knew—but basely fled !— 

Now ev'ry moment hears my moan ! 
Love, peace, and hope are dead !! 


Here is the first verse of— 


Tear II. 
My weak fond fancy wanders still 
To Edward’s vow of duty, 
When, led by soft affection’s will, 
He prais’d my brow of beauty. 

Perhaps, like the wretched Edward, 
whose defection may be deplored but can 
scarcely be wondered at, the reader has 
had enough of the lachrymose Ellen. 

In strict justice, however, the following 
lines must be given, to show that senti- 
ment was not confined to the Fair Sex :— 

Stanzas to JANE. 
My ev'ry sigh, my ev’ry tear, 
My ev’ry thought is thine: 
Why doom me then to chilling fear ? 
Why make mute mis’ry mine ? 

One would be glad tolearn that these two 
blighted beings met, and consoled each 
other for the faithless Jane and Edward. 

This is an extract from a long poem with 
the affecting title :— 


THE OLp MAIp’s REMONSTRANCE (fo 
her young Friends, 
My heart is kind; and I can feel 
For others’ sorrows, as my own. 


Oh! then, my youthful friends, reveal, 
Why always I am left alone. 
* * * * * * 


Dear is to mis’ry’s wayward child 
The secret tear, the silent sigh, 

When the heart seems of grief beguil’d, 

But breathes its woe when none are nigh. 
7. * . * * 

I mark’d the summer-suns decay, 

And secret smil’d when they were gone 
The tedious winters pass’d away, 
While weary life was gliding on 

Soon shall the sullen strife be o’er ; 
And, sharing in the common lot, 

This heart shall love and mourn no more 
And e’en Fitzhenry be forgot ! 

Contrast this broken-hearted spinster 
with the busy maiden lady of to-day, 
whose active life, full of a hundred-and- 
one interests and aims, give her but scant 
time to indite mournful little ditties to the 
memory of even a Fitzhenry ! 

It is with feelings of genuine relief 
that one lights on the following “ gentle- 
man’s song,” boastful and bellicose though 
it be :— 

FRENCH Toast. 

THE toast of each Briton, in war's dread 

alarms,— 

O’er bottle or bowl, is ‘‘ Success to our 

Arms ! ”— 

Attack’d, put to flight, and soon fore’d from 

each trench, 

* Success to our Legs!” is the toast of the 

French. 

Only a little over eighty years ago, and 
yet how antiquated the spirit in which 
most of the articles are written! In one 
of them occurs the expression—not used 
in a flippantly jocose way as now, but 
as a serious reality—‘‘Secure from the 
dangers that await the unprotected fe- 
male.” ‘An elegant female—a lively and 
entertaining female—a female of refine- 
ment ;” so the writers ring the changes 
on that happily nearly obsolete noun ; as 
if there was something rather shocking in 
the name of woman ! 

There are protests, to the credit of our 
magazine be it said, against the practice 
of duelling ; and the employment of un- 
fortunate boys as chimney-sweepers. The 
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rest mainly consists of scraps from books 
of travel. In one a certain American 
Colonel, in his comments on a Paris 
reception, rashly prophesied that the waltz 
would never become a current fashion in 
England or America. Anecdotes of Peter 
the Great in monthly instalments, one of 
them illustrated by an engraving repre- 
senting Peter seizing a conspirator, both 
fittingly attired in the garb of ancient 
Rome; and selections from Voltaire— 
suitable for family reading—diversify the 
extracts. 


[nN OcropeR.-—‘* A Pyrenean mantle of Pomona 
green sarsnet, trimmed with vandykes of silk fringe 
of a shade darker than the mantle, bound with 
swansdown fur ” 


was the mode for walking costumes. 


**The cottage spencer, made to fall off round 
the neck, is much worn as a morning dress. The 
colours are Pomona green, light blue, dove colour, 
appliguéd with trimming of lace or swansdown,” 


And this truly magnificent head-dress 
for the evening :— 


**The hair tied up in a gold net, with small 
bandeaux of diamonds in front, with the front hair 
falling negligently off the forehead, with a small 
sprig of coloured gems to represent natural flowers 
Large thin veils are general appen- 
dages to the head-dress, Necklace of coloured 
gems. Ear-rings of diamonds ; bracelets and studs 


at one side. 


en. suite.” 


An evening dress to be worn in winter 
was as follows :— 


“A round robe of fine Georgian cloth of bright 
orange colour, made long and full ; with bodice of 
pink satin, made low on the bosom and shoulders ; 
with bracer of pink ribbon to correspond with 
the bodice. Full long sleeves of Georgian cloth. 
Tippet of swansdown or marten fur. The hair 
in full dishevelled curls on the front, to fall low 
on the temples, and turned up behind in a small 
knot, a wreath of flowers on the top, a loose ringlet 
Slippers of orange-coloured velvet, 
Gloves of lemon-coloured 


on one side. 
with rosettes of silver. 


kid. Ear-rings of pearl, Necklace, a triple gold 
chain, confined in front with amber-coloured 
gems.” 


** Pelisse and mantle of orange, brown, or fawn- 
coloured cloth, trimmed with sealskin fur, made 


large and full, (the pelisse ornamented with 


buttons 2/4 militaire, and trimmed down the front, 
4t the feet, and wrists with sealskin fur), are 
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generally adopted for carriage costumes, worn over 
high morning dresses of white or figured muslin. 
Caps of seal fur. The most general in request is the 
cap 2 /a Russe, scalp crown, turn up poke front.” 

Everything 2 /a Russe—from Peter the 
Great down to the sealskin cap, was popu- 
lar in England then, as it is now in 
France. ' 

“ Pelisses and mantles, some trimmed with lace 
and lined with fur, were also of willow-green, 
flame, maroon and scarlet colour.” 

Here is a description of a marvellous 
hat :— 

‘* Lady Wellington’s cottage hat, composed of 
white satin and lace ; the sides composed of small 
perpendicular plaitings of satin; the top plain, 
with a small silk tassel; turned up round the 
front ; finished at the edge in vandykes, bound 
with knotted chenille ; a small cluster of corn- 
flowers on one side. Under the hat is a small 
lace cap, made high to show the-forehead, with a 
small sprig of flowers.” 

There is magic in a pretty face, that 
turns all fashions—no matter how bizarre 
—into a fitting framework for its beauty. 

Nevertheless, in the interests of less 
favoured sisters, it is to be hoped there 
will be no patriotic revival of the ‘‘ Lady 
Wellington’s Cottage Hat.” 

But here the chastening reflection 
intervenes, what will our descendants 
think of the towering headgear, the too 
expansive sleeves, of to-day ? 

And our clumsy domestic appliances ; 
and inadequate modes of transit ; the— 
to them — inexplicable limitations of 
science ; unredressed political wrongs ; 
ineffectual methods of dealing with glaring 
social evils ; savage sports ; brutal crimes; 
archaic punishments ; the hundred and 
one faults and follies and cruelties—in- 
visible to our eyes, looming large to the 
astonished gaze of posterity, as portrayed 
in that history of our own times—the 
daily press ? 

After all, human nature is human nature 
in all ages—in all fashions—in a Lady 
Wellington’s Cottage—or a Matinée hat. 

That is a platitude. worthy of the ex- 
cellent Gertrude. 
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